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on the hurricane-deck, watching the approach of the tender- 
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there is a kind of fellow-feeling and companion- 
ship—that—that is quite different. Why,” said 
he, with his eyes brightening, “it seems absurd 
to think that the day before yesterday you and I 
were absolute strangers, and yet here you have 
been letting me bore you for hours by talking of 
Lynn and the people there—” 

“Oh, I assure.you. I am very grateful,” said 
Yolande, with much sincerity. “ But for you I 
should have been quite alone.” 

The fact is, they had encountered a heavy two 
days’ gale outside the Bay of Biscay and south of 
that; and as the ship was a pretty bad roller, sad 


Mrs. 


{ CHAPTER V. 
MRS. BELL. 


“Tr is really quite wonderful how intimate you 
become with people on board ship, and how well 
you get to know them,” 

This not entirely novel observation was ad- 
dressed to Yolande by the Master of Lynn, while 
these two, with ‘some half-dozen others, were 
grouped together in the companionway, where 
they had taken shelter‘from the flying seas." The 
remark was not new, but he appeared to think it 
important. He seemed anxious to convince her 
of its truth. 

“Tt is really quite wonderful,” he repeated ; and 
he regarded the pretty face as if eager to meet 
with acquiescence there.’ “On board’ ship you 
get to know the characters of people so thorough- 
ly; you can tell whether the friendship is likely 
to last after the voyage is over. Balls and din- 
ner parties are of no use; that is only acquaint- 
anceship; at sea you are thrown so much to- 
; gether ; you are cut off from the world, you know ; 


havoe was wrought among the passengers. 
Graham had disappeared from the outset. Her 
husband was occasionally visible; but he was a 
heavy man, and did not like being knocked about, 
so he remained mostly in the saloon. Mr. Win- 
terbourne was a good enough sailor, but the noises 
at night—he had a spar-deck cabin—kept him 
awake, and he spent the best part of the daytime 
in his berth trying to get fitful snatches of sleep. 
Accordingly, Yolande, who wanted to see the 
sights of the storm, betook herself to the compan- 
|} ionway, where she would have been entirely among 
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DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE 


strangers (being somewhat reserved in her walk | 


and conversation) had it not been for Mr. Leslie. 
He, indeed, proved himself to be a most agreeable 
companion—modest, assiduously attentive, good- 
natured, and talkative, and very respectful. He 
was entirely governed by her wishes. He brought 
her the news of the ship, when it was not every 
one who would venture along the deck, dodging 
the heavy seas. He got her the best corner in this 
companionway, and the most comfortable of the 
chairs ; and he had rugs for her, and a book, only 
that she was far too much interested in what was 


coing on around her to read. Once or twice, 
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when she would stand by the door, he even ven- | 
tured to put his hand on her arm, afraid lest she | 


should be overbalanced and thrown out on the 
swimming decks. For there was a kind of ex- 
citement amid this roar and crash of wind and 
water. 
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gale that the foam ended in a rainbow flourish 
of orange and red? 

“ They say she’ is rolling eighty-four degrees 
‘out and out,’ ” said Archie Leslie 

“Oh, indeed,” said Yolande, looking grave. 
‘But I don’t quite know what that means.” 

“ Neither do I,” said he; “ but it sounds well, 
What I do know is that vou won’t see my sister 
until wexget to Gib. You seem to be a capital 
sailor, Miss Winterbourne.’ 

“T have often had to be ashamed of it,” said 


Yolande. “To-day, also—there was no other 
lady at the table—oh,I can not sit alone like 
that any more; no, [ will rather have no dinner 


than go and sit alone—it is terrible 


—and the 


| captain laughing.” 


Who could decide which was the grand- | 


er spectacle—that great mass of driven and toss- | 


ing and seething silver that went out and out un- 
til it met a wall of black cloud at the horizon, or 
the view from the other side of the vessel (with 
one’s back to the sunlight)—the mountains of 
blue rolling by, and their crests so torn by the 


“Poor fellow, he 
just now.” 

“ Why, then ? 

“Oh no, 


is not in a laughing mood 


There is no danger ?” 
But I hear he has had his head cut 


| open—a chronometer falling on him in his cabin. 


| 
i 


But I think he'll show up at dinner; it is only 

a flesh-wound. They’ve had one of the boats 

stove in, they say; and some casks carried away, 
(Continued on page 70.) 
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NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Our next Number will contain several illustra- 
tions of new Spring Styles, suitable for light 
woollens, silks, etc., as well as for the cotton sat- 
teens, cambrics, and muslins which ladies make up 
during Lent for summer wear. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S IDIOSYN- 
CRASIES. 


E are told thatifnotempests ever came 

to mix firmament and deep together, 
no cross-currents to vex the calm waters, no 
tides to rise and fall, it would be much less 
healthy for the seas and all that in them be 
than it is to-day. And doubtless it is an 
analogy that holds good with other things, 
physical or philosophical. 

In social matters, for example, how mo- 
notonous and tame would the dead-level of 
society be if everybody were just alike, and 
pursued the same gentle tenor of walk and 
view—if Charlotte only feminized Charles, 
if Harry were but the echo of Harriet, if 
Jean were no other than Jeannette, and all 
being just alike, perpetual agreement hap- 
pened, with no disputes, no arguments, no 
clashings, no turbulences! 

It is certainly desirable that there should 
be the social cross-currents and small tem- 
pests in order to prevent stagnation. Vir- 
tue might almost cease to be virtue were it 
never assailed by temptation. How tired 
one would grow of life where all of one’s 
neighbors were so faultless as to give us no- 
thing to talk about, to conjecture, to con- 
demn! And what blessings in disguise are 
they whose idiosyncrasies give us some- 
thing to Jaugh about! The condition of the 
Dead Sea or the Salt Lake would be the only 
parallel to an existence where the level was 
unbroken by any of the breezes blown by 
contrary fates. 

This burly being, whose idiosyncrasy it is 
to tell everybody just what he thinks, sets a 
deal of mischief afloat in the community; 
and as Mr. EMERSON is said to have said that 
the Lord had a use even for bad boys, one 
may say the same of the community and mis- 
chief. It is like drift-wood, good to burn, 
and feed its vital spark and revive its dying 
flame. This weak person, whose idiosyn- 
crasy it is to find out what you think of her, 
as though your ideas fixed her quality of 
being, is useful for stimulating your good 
opinion of yourself as you take her in tow, 
and that tart one who lies in wait for your 
pet weakness with a sarcasm is as awaken- 
ing as contact with an electric eel. This li- 
tigious person, who is never known to take 
any but the opposite side of an argument, 
even should it foree him to say black is 
white on one hand, and turn about to admit 
it was black to some one who has befriend- 
ed him, on the other, in maintaining the white 
view, is as beneficial as a norther of the 
Mexican Gulf is in blowing out mists of 
miasm and disease; he obliges us to look to 
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ourselves and the reasons for our beliefs, and 
he scatters to the winds some of our crum- 
bling old top-heavy notions that might have 
held on awhile longer, lumbering us with 
their decay, but for his destroying conten- 
tiousness. Here, too, is the idiosyncrasy of 
the Paul Pry of the neighborhood: it arouses 
in you a corresponding idiosyncrasy of re- 
serve, and, according to the laws of the reso- 
lution of forces, from the combined action 
results only a certain amount of information 
to be imparted to the world, which steers 
itself accordingly. Here is the lovely lady 
whose idiosynerasy is simply to sail on in 
the light of her own beauty: everybody 
smooths frowns and wrinkles before her 
presence, and beams placidly as the sea 
when the moon draws its waves; whether 
she wishes to do so or not, she holds them 
up to a higher standard than they would 
aim at all the time if she never passed. 
Here is the literary idiosynerasy, the owner 
of it with a poem,an article, an epigram, 
ready for every occasion: it does nobody 
any hurt to meet the little “ wingéd words” 
sent out brooding like a dove on the waters, 
or skimming over them like a petrel. Here 
is the idiosyncrasy of the bonnet-wearer : 
she brings us news of the great world of 
fashion, from which she really makes us feel 
not altogether remote, as she comes sailing 
over-seas from Paris; and what a pleasure 
she affords us in colors, in shapes, while she 
shines 

* Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 

Sails filled and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold their play, 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger.” 

Here is the ancestral idiosynerasy of one 
the best part of whose family has been said 
to be under and not above ground, that 
teaches us how fine a thing it is to be one 
of the society that guards such and such 
noble strains of blood, although Heaven 
alone knows through what they may have 
filtered—an idiosynerasy which brings us up 
treasures from the deeps, and stirs perhaps 
deeps of envy or disgust, as the case may 
be,in us. Here is the critical idiosyncrasy 
before which nothing is right, pleasing, or 
not to be improved; and whenever one 
feels its influence one has nothing to do but 
take a header, and “ bob up serenely” when 
danger of the encounter is past. Then 
there is the charitable idiosyncrasy that 
empties its own sails to fill yours, that finds 
no delight in life like the miseries of a new 
sufferer to assuage, that ruffles calm sur- 
faces with a pearly flow of pity, stirs the 
air with soft sighs, and makes all tranquil 
again as the sea on summer eves, with satis- 
fied consciences. On the whole, is not the 
world full of idiosyncrasies, and has not ev- 
erybody one, saving and except ourselves ? 

Of course there are some idiosyncrasies 
that we can not let run too far. If one has 
an idiosyncrasy to set fires, to pick pockets, 
to blast reputations, to cut throats, we feel 
that we also, we ourselves, we, have atlastan 
idiosyncrasy to repel their endeavors; they 
may work many a wild uproar throughout 
the community, but in our appreciation of 
their vileness, our reprobation, and our pun- 
ishing, we arouse our own sense of virtue as 
furiously, and our waves sometimes kiss the 
sky. 

But the great sea is made of innumerable 
drops, of countless little waves, it is only 
the long roll of the seventh and eleventh 
that is conspicuous with a head rearing 
above his fellows as they run to break upon 
the shores of time. And the greater part 
of us may rejoice in the condition of the 
little waves singing together and taking 
the light and shadow, but claiming no spe- 
cial crest of foam, and developing no idio- 
syncrasy. 





FOR OUR STOMACHS SAKE. 

ADAME DE DURAS once laughingly 

said that a knowledge of Latin was 
usefulin making sweetmeats, and so it would 
almost seem as if a thorough knowledge of 
physics was essential in selecting a dinner, 
as if our cooks ought to be first-class chem- 
ists, and our caterers graduates from the 
medical schools. After listening to homo- 
lies, reading volumes upon what to eat and 
what not to eat, after having our cherished 
mince-pie wrested from us, after sacrificing 
our toasted cheese, our beloved doughnut, 
our savory fritter, to the enlightened spirit 
of the age—after giving our plum-pudding 
the cold shoulder in return for indigestive 
chills, and banishing cake from the festive 
board, according to the dictates of the dietary 
police—we begin, perhaps, to suspect that 
we have been denying ourselves for naught, 
since those who eat what is set before them, 
asking no questions for conscience’ sake—or 
the hostess’s—paying little heed to the ma- 
terial so long as it pleases the palate, are 
quite ag well off in the matter of digestion 





as we who have given our whole minds to 





it. But let one of these careless folks be- 
come conscious that he has a stomach, and 
we experience a relapse into belief in the 
heroic diet. In the mean time we are like- 
ly to be buffeted by every wind of doctrine: 
after devoting ourselves to oatmeal with 
the enthusiasm of.a proselyte, taking the 
bitter with the sweet, we are suddenly con- 
fronted with the theory that oatmeal is too 
heating and irritating to the coats of the 
stomach, which have become more care to 
us than all our other garments put togeth- 
er; after dissipating upon Graham bread, we 
are told that it is too rich with nitrates, and 
needs to be adulterated with a trifle of its 
poor relation, the white loaf; after aban- 
doning our fragrant cup of Mocha, or our 
precious bohea, we find that “ clear cold wa- 
ter” is swallowed at our own risk; after do- 
ing violence to our prejudices and taking 
of beef underdone, somebody rises to say 
that it is the worst thing we could do, as 
meat should be thoroughly cooked in order 
to be wholesome ; after converting ourselves 
to a taste for fish, with a view to increased 
brain power, we are confronted by the intel- 
ligence that it is an exploded theory which 
recommends fish for brain food; after re- 
signing our hard-boiled egg like a martyr, 
the progress of science assures us that fluids 
must be converted into solids before digest- 
ing; after coaxing our convalescence with 
wine jelly, some learned ASSCULAPIUS tells us 
he has had more convalescing patients kill- 
ed by wine jelly than by disease. Hence- 
forth the culinary department of house- 
keeping becomes a bugbear; the simplest 
preparation may turn out to be a dangerous 
compound: have not our yeast powders be- 
trayed us? and may we not be shortening 
the days of friends and relations by means 
of our new recipes ? 





WOMEN WHO SHOULD NOT STUDY 
ART FOR A LIVING. 
By SUSAN N. CARTER, 
Principal of the Cooper Union School of Art 
for Women. 

THE articles which have appeared in the Ba- 

ZAR On photo-crayon, wood-engraving, photo- 
coloring and designing, contain much positive in- 
formation about the art work done by women, 
and show how they earn their living by it. With- 
in a few years a whole new world has been open- 
ed by these pleasant and profitable labors, which 
convert poverty into an easy independence, and 
make anxiety and care give place to the content 
which arises from successful toil, After reading 
the many incidents enumerated in these articles, 
which suggest happy conditions that are not told, 
any benevolent person must rejoice to think of 
the changed and improved circumstances of poor 
and dependent girls. 

In addition to these incidents and narratives 
multitudes more might be given, which are fully 
as interesting. Besides the accounts of good sal- 
aries thus obtained, stories as deeply affecting the 
well-being of women are very abundant. Many 
turn their attention and give their time to learn 
some branch of art who are suffering in mind 
and heart as well as in purse; and those whose 
whole natures are sore with disappointment in 
domestic life, mothers who have lost darling chil- 
dren, friendless and lonely women resort to these 
artistic employments in order to brighten the dark- 
ness of their lives. Sometimes, so great is their 
mental distress, it seems as if reason itself were 
leaving them. To many such women the gentle 
and sweet influences of their drawing or engrav- 
ing take them far away from the world in which 
their thoughts habitually dwell, and after they 
have put down their charcoal or stump they find 
that hope and cheer have dawned again through 
the rest from sorrowful thought their work has 
afforded them. 

Of course material help is a great thing, and is 
the first practical object in studying art as a 
means of support. But outside people, unac- 
quainted with the mental suffering a great indus- 
trial school for women contains amongst its num- 
bers, would not imagine the healthful influence 
on mind and heart of the work done within its 
walls, 

When these results have been recognized, how- 
ever, and when we know of the pretty photographs 
that have been finished, the beautiful engrav- 
ings which have been cut, and the multitude of 
children whom an earnest and enthusiastic teacher 
has instructed in normal drawing or private les- 
sons, besides making paintings or designs, we 
should turn our minds from these successful ef- 
fects and try to think what the young women 
must themselves bring to their work to enable 
the teaching they receive at art schools to bear 
its legitimate fruit. 

The idea of freedom in the United States has 
had a unique effect in the training of children, 
and the indulgence by parents here is much 
greater than in any other country. Self-indul- 
gence in the children is the immediate conse- 
quence of this indulgence by their fathers and 
mothers, and as they come to maturity young 
people often show a lack of discipline of charac- 
ter and an absence of persistent motive that are 
fatal to success in art as well as in any other oc- 
cupation. 

A little girl at eight or ten loves to draw pic- 
tures on her slate, or to copy a simple flower in 
her drawing-book. She does it with some ap- 
proach to resemblance, and her fond relatives 
immediately suppose she has a great talent for 
art. But in a short time the girl shows a talent 
for something else; it may be music, or it may 





be skating when the first ice forms on the ponds, 
and so her drawing is dropped and forgotten. 
Her habits are desultory, her relatives know no- 
thing of art to enable them to judge of her real 
ability, and thus from her own fickle habits, and 
because there is no one to guide her, she has lit- 
tle chance to do any art work of value. It may 
be that she resumes her drawing from time to 
time, and at length circumstances may compel 
her to try to get a living by it. 

It is a curious and interesting study to look 
over the multitude of drawings which are sent 
each season for inspection to an art school like 
that at the Cooper Union. The pictures are sup- 
posed to prove the talent of their authors, who 
hope after a few months’ study to earn a good liv- 
ing by art. Some of these drawings are q 
and occasionally a really beautiful specimen -of 
flower-painting, pen-and-ink work, or little land- 
scape is sent; but most frequently these works 
are the rudest copies from imaginary birds or 
animals, Faces imitated from wood-cuts or pho- 
tographs, imaginary birds on the wing that have 
not one attribute to show either that the draughts- 
man had ever really examined a bird or cared 
anything about the feathered tribe, landscapes 
with impossible trees painted in impossible tints, 
and an immense variety of other drawings, are 
yearly submitted to prove the talent of some 
ignorant but ambitious young women. These 
works really indicate nothing as a general thing. 
The girl may have talent, and she may not. All 
that can be known is that she wishes to make 
art a living and a profession. If she truly wish- 
es to succeed, what must she do? 

In music it is very obvious that the fingers can 
only gain strength and nimbleness by constant 
practice, and in art it is equally true that the 
eye and judgment can only be trained by long 
and constant effort. A few hours a week may 
make a pleasant amateur artist; but the work 
which can rank as professional, and which will 
insure pecuniary reward, has to be pursued 
through long, steady interest and application. 

It was truly stated in the Bazar that often, aft- 
er a few months’ teaching, young women can earn 
money from finishing photographs, but the wo- 
men who do this have talent for likenesses, and 
though the “solar print” does not oblige them 
to draw the general shape of eyes and nose 
and mouth in their pietures, they must have a 
quick eye to preserve the look of the portrait ; 
for a careless touch or blunt perception may in a 
moment efface the line which makes a nostril 
true, or the curve of a lip; and if the artist has 
not the knowledge of form to appreciate how the 
picture should look when finished, it will quit her 
hands a stupid and ignorant result, whose fault- 
iness will speedily be detected. 

Neatness of habit is very important in art 
work, for the same character which overlooks 
disorder or dirt about one’s person or surround- 
ings, when brought to ignore a dingy shadow, a 
spotty background, or a streaked paper, will hin- 
der many a woman from getting an order for a 
photo-crayon or photo-color. Photograph work, 
to be successful, requires, it will be seen from 
this brief account, patience, neatness, talent for 
observing and producing—or at least not losing— 
form, and long application through pleasant or 
weary months, as the case may be; and the young 
artist, desiring to succeed, must be willing to sub- 
ordinate her amusements, her conflicting employ- 
ments, and to a great degree her thoughts them- 
selves, till she has mastered details of form, use 
of material, ideas of style—till she knows a great 
deal about drawing—and then only can she sue- 
ceed. And yet work on photographs is consider- 
ed among the easiest departments of art. 

Much more than photography, engraving re- 
quires continuous study. A woman with deft 
fingers, a quick eye, and intelligence, united to a 
sense of the picturesque, may be able to earn 
money within a year from the work she can do 
in simple line engraving, if she studies five or 
six hours a day regularly during that time. But 
unless she is willing to give at least three years 
to her education—and that, too, cheerful giving— 
she had better not attempt this laborious and 
difficult profession. The simple work of the first 
year, which may afford a little money, easily be- 
comes stupid and mechanical unless study is con- 
tinued ; for in art work as with virtue, people must 
always go on or retrograde, and a successful art 
student can not stop at the elements. 

In drawing, too, and learning to design, char- 
acter and disciplined powers are as important as 
talent, and though in teaching several thousand 
young women to draw, during the past ten years, 
I have never had an example of success unless 
aptitude was shown soon after the beginning of 
study, yet beanty, comeliness of form, rendering 
of light and shade, and the numberless points 
which make the charm and value of a good draw- 
ing, only come from the steady habit of study, 
which carries the thought of one day into the 
work of the next, and so accumulates and de- 
velops artistic impressions. If a pupil can not 
do this, but draws two or three days and plays 
the next, the happy accident which is caught at 
one time is forgotten or half obliterated from the 
memory in the interval, and artistic impressions 
become vague and uncertain, 

Frequently persons are, successful draughts- 
men on a very small basis of natural talent, and 
perseverance and energetic persistence have done 
nearly everything for them; but those even who 
have great talent without trained habits of work 
rarely reach more than superficial results. 

Brilliant examples of success have led many 
young women to seek admission to art schools 
who have no proper qualifications. It has been 
an aim of the Woman’s Art School of the Coop- 
er Union to carefully notice the peculiarities of 
the students. When they are indolent, desultory 
in mind or habits, untidy, clumsy with their minds 
or hands, or lacking in quickness of perception, 
they are advised to try some other sort of work. 
This seems the kindest thing to do for persons 
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whose means and time are limited. A large class 
of the young women who plan and work to enter 
the school have not an idea of what will make 
their lives a failure or a success. To such I would 
say that art, even if only to make from it a small 
living, must be followed faithfully and unremit- 
tingly. Physical weakness is largely incompati- 
ble with art work. All the qualities I have 
named are necessary ; and unless a young woman 
is possessed of them her labor is vain if she save 
money or borrow it to pay the requisite cost of 
her living while she is studying. If they love it 
enough to make the necessary sacrifices for suc- 
cess, or have real talent, let women do it ; but let 
none attempt art merely because they desire to get 
a living. They had better try something for which 
they have an aptitude, or adopt a more mechan- 
ical employment —tending children, clerkly du- 
ties, house-work of various kinds, the place of an 
amanuensis—in fact, any other occupation which 
does not require all of the essential qualifications 
1 have mentioned. 

I do not want to discourage young women from 
trying to live by art; but it is a stern and relent- 
less master for the incapable, though a most 
sweet and consoling one for those who consent to 
give it their best and constant endeavors; and the 
vain, the idle, the clumsy, and the dull-minded 
had better try any other employment than suffer 
from disappointed hopes when they have thrown 
away all chance of success in life in its fruitless 
pursuit. 

There is one point about which many women 
think vaguely. What necessary connection is 
there between marriage and art -employment ? 
Long observation of multitudes of women is con- 
vincing that though many give up such work 
when they marry, yet if they really have studied 
it to the point of success, they can use their whole 
time, or even odd time, in doing work which will 
pay well. They have really learned a profession ; 
and whether it is simple or elaborate work, with a 
little continued practice they can still earn mon- 
ey after their steady and continuous school study 
has ceased. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VELVET COSTUMES. 

ELVET costumes that are meant for out-of- 

door use, for driving, paying visits, and for 
church, are made with a redingote trimmed with 
fur and a very simply trimmed short skirt. The 
suit may be made entirely of plain velvet, or it 
may have a front or skirt of embossed velvet, or 
the coat may be of figured velvet, with the skirt 
plain. Two stvles of redingotes are seen on the 
most elegant velvet costumes; first, that with 
long fronts and a basque back, and secondly, that 
with a basque front and long back—exactly the 
reverse of the first. For plain velvet, either 
brown, dark green, olive, blue, copper red, or 
black, the first design is used with the fronts five- 
eighths of a yard wide in the skirt, falling open 
below the waist, and trimmed down each side 
with fur of long fleece, most often that of the 
black fox. The basque back has two very full 
box pleats beginning at the waist line, and 1s not 
trimmed. The velvet skirt is not draped, but is 
pleated very full behind in six side pleats that 
are caught together by a tape underneath to form 
a pouf at the top, and fall thence in closely fold- 
ed pleats to the foot. A gored front breadth and 
three nearly straight breadths of velvet form such 
a skirt. Instead of a ruche the fancy now is to 
have two narrow puffs of the velvet around a vel- 
vet skirt; the lower puff is doubled to fall like a 
frill, the upper one falls upon it, and there may 
be merely a cord at the upper edge, or else an 
erect narrow ruffle of the velvet doubled. The 
long coat-tail back is liked for redingotes of bro- 
caded velvet, and is worn over a plain velvet skirt 
that has its front partly covered by an apron of 
the brocaded velvet. This apron is necessary be- 
cause the front of the coat is a short and sharply 
pointed basque, and a slight panier drapery may 
be added above the apron if the wearer is very 
slender. An edging of chenille fringe or a bor- 
der of fur or feathers is on the apron, and also 
on the back of the redingote. When a short 
velvet dress is meant to do service in the house 
as well as the street, it is made with a basque; a 
medium long Newmarket jacket is then added 
for the street, and the latter is trimmed with fur. 
Two kinds of velvets are used in many such 
dresses; the basque and the breadth of velvet 
attached to it as drapery are plain, while brocaded 
velvet is used for panels that open over a pleated 
fan of plain velvet; the back breadths are also 
plain. A pointed bodice instead of a basque is 
liked for young ladies’ plain velvet dresses, and 
this is made very bouffant by having a breadth of 
velvet arranged as a sash sewed to the edges of 
the bodice, and formed into four large loops be- 
hind, from which fall two wide ends almost to the 
foot of the skirt. The pretty slashed sleeves 
with satin drawn in slight puffs through each 
slashing are liked for such dvesses; these were 
well illustrated in one of Worth’s picturesque 
dresses on page 781 of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV. 
The standing collar, the cuffs, and the lower edge 
of velvet basques are sometimes cut in squares 
and finished with a cord of satin or of passe- 
menterie. Three rows of gilt braid are a gay 
trimming for young ladies’ basques of dark vel- 
vet, especially those of green velvet. Softly puff- 
ed satin plastrons are put inside the notched Di- 
rectoire collars that are now made of plain velvet 
on brocaded velvet basques of suits that combine 
these two materials. 

The reader is again reminded that the best 
modistes now make the pile of velvet and of vel- 
veteen upward in all parts of the dress, In se- 
lecting velvet that with the short close pile is 
preferred, because it does not flatten, nor is it 
easily creased or marred, It is not economy to 
buy velvet of poor quality, as it soon shows wear. 
It is a better plan to use a smaller quantity of 
good velvet, and in these days of combinations 





it is an easy matter to place this small quantity 
near the face, where it will be as becoming and 
softening to the complexion as if the whole gar- 
ment were made of it. The same is true of the 
excellent velveteens that can now scarcely be 
distinguished from silk velvet. 


NEW BROCADED VELVETEEN. 


A novelty for early spring dresses is brocaded 
nonpareil velveteens, in fabrics that are fac- 
similes of silk velvet. These are now perfected, 
after thirty years of experimenting, and have an 
advantage above embossed velvets in their ground 
not being clipped; their woven broché figures 
are more durable than those that are merely 
stamped in by hot irons, and are not injured by 
water, They are excellent for pelisses in combi- 
nation with cloth, and will be used for jackets, 
small mantles, and for basques to wear with silk, 
woollen, and plain velveteen skirts. These fab- 
rics cost one-third less than silk velvet, and are 
imported in dark shades of wine-color, garnet, 
myrtle, olive, sapphire, navy blue, and black, with 
large designs of lilies, foliage, and roses in bold 
relief. 

The repped ottoman velvets are seen in im- 
ported costumes, but have not met with favor 
here except when embossed with velvet of rather 
long pile in large figures of leaves, plumes, balls, 
and flowers. These are used for the small vel- 
vet mantles that are worn over velvet bodices just 
as the jackets of velvet are. Sometimes this ot- 
toman velvet is used for the side breadths of 
plain veivet skirts; in this case they are finished 
on the front edges like panels, with wide inner 
facings of satin, and are made to meet at the top 
and middle of the front breadth, and thence to 
open gradually toward the foot; the space be- 
tween is then filled in with bows of many loops 
and ends of ribbon two inches wide. This rib- 
bon may be either satin or velvet, and small 
buckles of faceted Rhine stones are placed on 
each bow. The opening down the front of the 
skirt should be covered with satin or with plain 
velvet, and should not be more than a quarter of 
a yard wide at the foot. When a fan-pleating of 
velvet or of satin is put down the front breadth, 
this also should be kept quite narrow at the foot, 
or it will make the front of the skirt appear too 
wide where it should be narrow and clinging. 
An economical way of using velvet that does not 
cut the breadths is to have a foundation skirt on 
which the velvet is draped from the belt to the 
foot to represent a very long over-skirt. This is 
done by arranging easy folds somewhat in diag- 
onal shape from left to right across the front, giv- 
ing the effect of a Greek apron, and allowing the 
lower edges to be smooth and pass under the 
trimming around the foot, which may be the two 
puffs already noted, or a band of fur or feathers 
with two fine knife-pleatings below it. The back 
breadths are draped in one or two long slender 
curves, with most of the fullness pleated in very 
high, and there may be wide loops and ends of 
velvet in the middle of the back coming from un- 
der the medium long jacket of velvet that is worn 
in the street, and completing the sash that edges 
the pointed waist made for the house. 


SPRING GOODS, 


The earliest hint of spring styles is found in 
the cotton dress goods that merchants display in 
midwinter, and that ladies have made up at home 
in advance of the busy season when seamstresses 
and dressmakers are too much hurried to make 
these simple dresses. Cotton satteen is the fab- 
ric most largely imported. Instead of the white 
and very dark backgrounds used last summer, 
these now have strawberry red, terra-cotta, rob- 
in’s-egg, and partridge brown grounds in narrow 
stripes or checks with white lines, strewn all over 
with large shaded disks of moon and sun, white 
balls, egg shapes, parallelograme, wheels, snails, 
Greek key figures, blocks, and the inevitable polka 
dots, of all sizes, from the merest speck to those 
an inch and a half in diameter, Shamrock pit- 
terns are shown, and there are nautilus shells and 
bivalves; the transit-of-Venus design is among 
the shaded disks, while all the floral designs of 
last year are repeated in bouquets and in single 
detached sprays, The newest patterns in polka 
dots have very large white balls nearly touch- 
ing each other, and almost covering a pale blue, 
dark red, green, or strawberry ground, The stripes 
shown are even and very wide, with a color and 
white alternating to make pleatings, with the 
white stripe folded inside. The checks are so 
small that they are merged into a plain surface 
at a little distance. These goods of twilled sur- 
face are-nearly a yard wide, cost 45 cents a yard, 
and about fourteen yards are required for a dress. 
Ottoman satteens repped like coteline are in sim- 
ilar designs and narrower widths. The solid col- 
ors of the twilled satteens are handsome enough 
to be made up under transparent fabrics, as it is 
difficult to distinguish them from real satin. The 
ball patterns of these goods stand out as if raised 
from the surface. Cambrics and batistes are im- 
ported in similar designs. The preference for 
soft muslins without dressing remains, and ladies 
will do well to warn their laundresses that starch 
destroys much of the beauty of these twilled cot- 
tons. The silver gray and black and white cotton 
satteens for ladies in mourning are in neat ball 
and striped patterns, 


DESIGNS FOR MAKING SATTEEN DRESSES, 


The newest designs for making these satteen 
dresses combine two fabrics, just as cloths or 
silks are combined. For instance, a plain terra- 
cotta or telegraph blue satteen will be made up 
as a basque in Jersey shape, and the pleated 
skirt with its apron drapery will be of very small 
checks, or else with polka dots or large balls. 
The basque has its lower edge cut in turrets, 
while its standing collar is plain and high, and 
its sleeves are merely buttoned at the wrists. 
Ladies who find this too plain will add a Byron 


collar, vest, and square cuffs of white embroidery . 





in the open Irish point designs, and there may 
be an edge of the same on the over-skirt; this 
trimming is also pretty on the dresses made en- 
tirely of one fabric in the tiny checks or the plain 
surface of strawberry red, sky blue, or terra-cotta 
satteen. Small white thread buttons, both flat 
and in ball shape, and the more substantial pear! 
buttons of the same shapes, are used on these 
dresses. 

The flowered satteens that resemble foulards 
are to be made up more fancifully with polo- 
naises in the princesse and Watteau styles, and 
pleated skirts of the plain goods like the ground. 
The laces used for trimming foulard silks are 
copied in open embroideries that are more sub- 
stantial and also more effective on these cotton 
stuffs. The sharply pointed basques so much 
used with elaborate dresses are repeated in sat- 
teens, and there are also collars, bands, and cuffs 
of velvet prepared to be easily put off and on as 
trimmings for these wash goods, Bows of satin 
ribbon are also placed on the shoulders, and out- 
lining the sharp point in front of the waist. 
Square cuffs, turned back, and wider than the 
sleeves, are used either of embroidery or of the 
material neatly edged, and the sleeves are quite 
short, extending about half-way between the el- 
bows and wrists, and in many cases stopping just 
at the bend of the elbow, and completed by a 
frill of embroidery. An insertion of open nee- 
dle-work is placed lengthwise down the front 
half of the sleeves. 

The pleats of skirts are quite large side pleats, 
or wide triple box pleats, or else clusters of 
wide pleats with narrow ones between. These 
pleats form sufficient trimming at the foot with- 
out the narrow flounces that are so difficult to 
iron well. Those who prefer narrow lengthwise 
pleats find it best to resort to tucking for two- 
thirds of the length of the skirt, merely folding 
the pleats of the remaining third, and edging 
with embroidery or lace. The frou-frou ruffles 
that are so effective on light summer dresses 
should be reserved for the silken stuffs that do 
not wash, while plain skirts, tucks, and single 
sets of pleats are used for dresses that must be 
done up often in order to keep their greatest 
beauty, which is their freshness. Shirred waists 
are becoming to slight figures, but require to be 
made over a lining, which is apt to shrink and 
get out of shape when washed. The same full 
effect can be given by making a shirred fichu or 
collarette of the material, edging it with lace or 
embroidery, and wearing it over the plain unlined 
basque. The best furnishing houses do not line 
the waists of any dresses that are to be washed, 
and instead of making them fit snugly they are 
slightly loose at first to allow for shrinkage. A 
belt of white embroidery made by sewing two 
rows of edging together, leaving the scallops at 
top and bottom, is worn with basques trimmed 
with a collar and frills of the needle-work. Yoke 
designs, like the guimpes worn by children, are 
used for the loose belted blouse-basques that are 
so becoming to slender figures. Two jabots of 
embroidery or of lace trim the upper part of sat- 
teen basques just below the collar, or there may 
be handkerchief ends in two points of embroid- 
ery coming out like a cravat just below the col- 
lar. A standing collar of linen, a pleated cambric 
frill with notched edges, or a dog-collar of black 
velvet ribbon may be worn above the embroid- 
ered Byron collar that is attached to the dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue winter will be passed by Mrs. Stowe at 
Mandarin, Florida, on her plantation. 

—ELIzZaBeTH Caby STANTON has seven chil- 
dren; ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL has five; 
Lucretia Mort, six; Litizg Devereux BLAKE, 
two; Mrs. OLympia Brown, two; Martua C. 
Wrigat, five; Betva A. Lockwoop, two; while 
Lucy Stone has but one. Among all the pio- 
neer suffrage women, Susan B. ANTHONY says 
that she is the only one who never married. 

—It is stated that Bancrort, the historian, 
makes his roses the calendar by which he tells 
off his seasons, staying in Washington till the 
Jacqueminots and June give up the ghost, and 
then lingering in his Northern garden till the 
hardiest queen of the flowers succumbs. 

—The wife of the Danish Minister, M. De 
HeGeEMAN, who was Miss GreenouGu, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is said to be the most ad- 
mired of the Roman belles this winter. 

—A furm of two hundred and thirty-six acres, 
outside the city limits of Baltimore, and assess- 
ed for ninety-three thousand dollars, is owned 
by the actor, Joun E. Owens, who one day is 
reported to be next to a beggar, and the follow- 
ing day a millionaire. 

—The Marine Baad at the White House was 
laying the ‘ Miserere” from Trovatore when 
Mr. ALLEN, of the Hawaiian government, breath- 
ed his last, on New-Year’s Day. 

—For an article to be used in HarPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, mid-summer number, on Boston Hur- 
bor, Mr. E. H. Garrett has finished some of 
the best drawings he has ever made; and it is 
said that his sketch-book is rich in subjects 
quaint in selection, and with no lack of thought 
in their details. 

—Since the Ohio Legislature offered a prize 
of ten thousand dollars last spring for the best 
bust of President GARFIELD, designed by an Ohio 
artist, it is reported that Mrs. GARFIELD has 
been obliged to pass judgment on a score or 
more of busts every month. 

—HAWTHORNE disliked to sit for his photo- 
graph, remarking, on one occasion, ** The sun 
seems to take an infernal pleasure in making me 
venerable, as if I were as old as himself,’ but 
he was delighted to sit for a portrait. 

—Dr. Evans, the American dentist in Paris, 
has every kind of decoration but the insignia of 
the English and Prussian orders and the Golden 
Fleece. When Eveeénte fled from the Tuileries 
on September 4, deserted by her attendants, she 
was driven to his house in her dressing-gown, 
and as she was unrecognized, he received her 














ostensibly as if she were a patient, then gave her 
clothes from his wife’s wardrobe, and took her 
in his own carriage to the Normandy coast. 

—The feat of walking through Europe is to be 
attempted by Miss FLonence Keey, daughter 
of Hon. W. D. Keer, and her brother. 

—A real live Zulu, brought from the east coast 
of Africa, is to be educated at the Hampton In- 
stitute, and then sent back to Africa, 

—Needy and deserving young men studying 
for the Methodist ministry are to be assisted by 
an income of two thousand dollars, a legacy be- 
queathed by 8. R. Bearce to the Maine Wesley- 
an Seminary. 

—The sister of NatHanteL HAWTHORNE, Miss 
Ex1za MANNING HAWTHORNE, died lately at Bey- 
erly, Massachusetts, at the age of eighty. 

—At the President’s New-Year’s reception, it 
is mentioned that the Spanish legation out- 
shone the other Europeans, with its naval and 
military attachés in uniform, but that the Chi- 
nese, in silk, satin, and velvets, headed by the 
Plenipotentiary in full mandarin costume, with 
a red button in his cap and a peacock feather, 
made the most picturesque effect. 

—An elegant mansion in Washington, a cot- 
tage at North Conway, New Hampshire, a villa 
at Mount Desert, and a home in Cincinnati, are 
the habitations belonging to Senator PENDLE- 
TON, 

—A mission church on Tompkins Square, New 
York, with apartments for a free reading-room, 
with papers in English, French, and German, 
a free circulating library, a créche, where poor 
women can leave their children when they go to 
their work, a Kindergarten, a Sunday-school for 
more than a thousand children, and a coffee- 
room on the English plan, is to be built by Mr. 
RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT, son of the astrono- 
mer Louis M. RuTHERFURD, as & monument to 
the memory of his dead wife. 

—Cards on which the name appears in white 
on a black ground are used by the Spanish Min- 
ister and his wife at Washington, who are in 
mourning, 

—The collection of autograph letters left by 
Mr. WEED includes some from every President 
of the United States—those from the time of 
MADISON having been written to Mr. WEED 
himself—letters from most of the Revolutionary 
heroes, LAFAYETTE and Baron STEUBEN among 
them, two epistles from BENEDICT ARNOLD, and 
a host of others from political leaders at home 
and abroad. 

Captain Mayne Rerp’s sheep furnished the 
wool for a suit of white clothes which he gave 
to General Gorpon, of Georgia, and which the 
general wears in midwinter, 

—The demand for A Transplanted Rose was 
so great before Christmas that BRENTANO was 
obliged to send to Cincinnati for three hundred 
copies to use until Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
could issue the second edition. 

—The grandfather of BsOrnstseRNE BJdRn- 
SON lived to the age of a hundred, and lost none 
of his faculties. 

—It is thought that the largest income of any 
living Engtish novelist is made by W1LLIAM 
BLACK, author of Shandon Bells. 

—Mr. ALMA TapDema has broad features, light 
hair and beard, and a short thickset figure. 

—Fnritz Scuarer, the German sculptor, has 
finished his ideal restorations of the Hermes 
of PRAXITELES, which is to be placed in the 
Berlin Museum. He also made the statues of 
GOETHE in Berlin, of Gauss, in Brunswick, and 
of BisMAkcK in Cologne. 

—Protessor De Rossi, of Rome, an authority 
on Christian antiquities, especially in the Cata- 
combs, was lately presented with a gold medal 
and an album by his friends, in the Sarcophagus 
Hall, at the Lateran Palace. He is about sixty 
years old. < 

—A German authoress whom ALPHONSE Dav: 
DET has in his household to instruct his two 
sons has furnished the incidents from her own 
life on which his recent novel, L’ Hvangéliste, is 
founded. 

—GAMBETTA used to recite whole-poems of 
Victor Hugo's while dressing. 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE was once saved 
from drowning under the ice by Dean Mitmayn. 

—Actors in Robinson Crusoe at a Loudon the- 
atre were hissed off the stage for counterfeiting 
the Duke of Connaught, Admiral Seymovur, Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALIsSon, and General WOLSELEY. 

—Madame JouBent, the friend and “ pupil” of 
Louis BLANC, the confidante of most of the poets 
of her age, the original of several of CHaRLEs 
Lever’s heroines, whom BeRryYER called La 
Reine Mab, has lately died. 

—The next time we visit Cairo we may see at 
the Boolak Museum the blue larkspur, the blue 
and the white lotus, the orange-colored safflow- 
er, the yellow flowers of the Acacia nilotica, the 
blossom of a water-melon now extinct—flowers 
three thousand years old, which garlanded the 
royal mummies found at Deir-el-Bahari last year 
—with their hues as brilliant, we are told, as 
those of to-day, arranged for the museum by Dr. 
SCHWEINFURTH. 

—It is thought by medical authorities that the 
little Earl of Arundel can now distinguish be- 
tween light and darkness. 

—Mr. Ruskin thinks his Modern Painters is 
affected and weak, but approves of The Stones of 
Venice. 

—Professor Max MULLER has been elected a 
member of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei of 
Rome. 

—The ftrst degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
ever given to a lady at Ziirich has been con- 
ferred upon Miss Epita Tuomas, daughter of 
Professor Toomas, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

—The only brother of Mr. Joun G. WuittiEr, 
MATTHEW FRANCIS WHITTIER, who was known 
many years ago to the public as ‘* Ethan Spike,” 
has just died at the age of seventy. 

—Paralysis has attacked the famous novelist 
and Orientalist Professor George Esexs, of 
Leipsic. 

—JENNY LinpD has offered to teach a number 
of free pupilsin the forth-coming Royal College 
of Music in England—a royal offer. 

—The oldest ex-Senator of the United States 
is Mr. JosepH Cituey, of Nottingham, New 
Hampshire, who is ninety-two years old. 

—A ten-inch shell, a souvenir of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, which, after going through 
her Majesty’s ship Alezandra and rolling along 
the main-deck, was put in a tub of water by Mr. 
HARDING, gunner—for which the Victoria Cross 
was awarded him—was one of the Prince of 
Wales’s Christmas gifts, mounted on a wooden 
stand. 
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Fig. 2.—Ensrowery ror Rockine-Cuair, Fic. 1, ox Dovste Pace.—t{For rest of design see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 26.) 
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FEBRUARY 3, 1883. 


MUSTEL A FU RO. 


MERGING from the grove, the Professor strode up the hill, 
causing Grandma to exclaim, “ Not much hammering to. 
day, Rhoda ; and see how he tosses his basket! Lunch all 
gone, and not a ‘specimen, ’as I'll venture to guess.” 
Cousin Rolfe, summering with us for rest, was in a leisurely 
way studying the rocks and ledges of Gap Range. Every 
morning he sallied forth, mallet in hand, seldom returning un- 





CLota AND Vetvet Dress with Fer Trewinc.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 5, on Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, LV., Figs. % 





Fig. 1.—CuAtTe.atne Baa with Watcn. 
For description see Supplement. 


for the Professor, taking a great interest in this 
lame lad, so determined upon a happy and 
honest independence, had sent him helpful 
hooks, and even made more than once an er- 
rand to the city on a mission of inquiry touch- 
ing popular styles of “mounting and posing,” 
bringing back a collection of eyes and illustra- 
tive plates. 

“Tm no shot,” he often regretfully remarked ; 
* neither have I skill with traps and snares.” 

sut to-day! 

Rolfe was at the porch now, showing his trea- 
sure—utterly different from anything we had 
ever seen, 

“But how did it happen?” queried Grandma, 

‘Just all in a breath, as one may say,” re- 
plied the Professor, in a glow of excitement. 
“4 recular ferret, as I’m sure. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Cuitp From 2 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt, 
ro 6 Years o.p.—Cvr Parrern, rroM 6 TO 8 YEARS 
No. 3374: Price, 15 Cents. OLD, 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see 
plement, No. VIJ., Figs. 46-53, Suppl., No. IL., Figs. 20-25, 





til evening shadows crept over the | such a dainty ‘subject’ absorbed 
hills. Strangely enough, no thought | all other thought, and—excuse me 


of the energetic young taxidermist | Grandma, I did ignore all tender 


living near suggested itself in con- | courtesy. While my guest was 
nection with this hurried return, | munching at my goodies and drink- 
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BrocabE Opera CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 36°, 36-238. 
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“Why, you see,” he continued, “this small creature popped 
his head out of a ‘thicket, and not deigning to observe me as I 
lay pillowed upon a broken stump, came sniffing round my 
lunch basket, hungry enough, as I’ve no doubt. A moment I 
watched him with keen delight ; so graceful, with such a wealth 
of fluffy robes, and eyes like gems; wondering, too, that such 
a beauty should be straying in the woods—creatures often read 
of, but which I had never seen. In a flash Guy’s delight in 
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Cioran Dress with Sortacne Empromery.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 6, on Double Page. | 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—P.ivusn CHATeLaine Baa, 
For description see Supplement. 


ing from my cup, I, his host, touched him, and 
not gently, with my hammer. Tired and faint 
he was, and just then easily overcome ; hurried- 
ly I tied his slender legs together, gave another 
hammer tip, and for him all was over. That 
moment I discovered the bit of searlet ribbon. 
You can not imagine my consternation and 
regret!’ 

“ Poor little prisoner !’ said Rhoda, te nderly 
stroking the silken coat; “it must have strayed 
from ‘the land of Somewhere,’ and there may 
be mourning in some house because of it; but 
Guy will be in raptures.” 

“ His work on hand will be finished to-day— 
jays and white mice, with heron and hawk, 
How rich he will feel now !” 

Those words, “it must have strayed,” troubled 
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Rolfe’s tender heart. ‘“ But what can I do?” he 
asked, appealingly. 

“Manifestly nothing,” replied Grandma, se- 
verely. ‘‘ We will advertise, then calmly await 
developments.” 

A week later the beauty, “‘ mounted and posed,” 
came back to us with such a life-like air of fe- 
rocity as was fairly startling. The Professor re- 
ceived him with dignified penitence, romancing a 
little over the possible grieving of some woman’s 
tender heart. 

“It is useless,” said Grandma, quietly; “we 
will enjoy him while we may, and if the owner 
ever appears, will with pleasure restore the pet, 
for such the gay ribbon about his throat indi- 
cates that he was.” 

It was Rhoda who opportunely turned attention 
to Mustela’s exquisite robing. “See!” she ex- 
claimed; “no lady in the land has a more ele- 
gant winter garment than this small creature of 
nineteen inches. The fur next the skin is soft, 
woolly, and of a delicate buff tint, and with the 
long black outer hairs forms a very rich and lus- 
trous covering. By-the-way, from these latter, 
artists’ brushes are manufactured, And as for 
warm, protecting mufflers, what can compare with 
the collar of grayish-black encircling our cap- 
tive’s throat? Neither could money purchase for 
feet and ankle coverings such dainty ones as this 
little traveller could boast.” 

Most regally arrayed is he, with eyes the keen- 
est, teeth the sharpest, while like watchful senti- 
nels the delicate whiskers wave gracefully over 
each tiny cheek. 

The Professor had his part to tell: wonderful 
stories of ferret prowess as rat-catchers and rab- 
bit-hunters, explaining their success through sup- 
pleness of limb and sinuous movement, able to 
glide into smallest openings and hide in closest 
crevices, 

“It may surprise you,” added Grandma, “ to 
learn that milk is their best nourishment, espe- 
cially when in training.” 

Gradually the sense of newness and responsi- 
bility touching “ our late accession” passed away. 
There came no answer to advertisements ; but the 
scarlet ribbon was still kept. “It was possi- 
ble,” Grandma said, “to lead to ownership some 
time.” 

A crisp five-dollar note from Grandma found 
its way into Guy Rolfe’s pocket, and by the end 
of summer even Rhoda’s sympathetic prophecy 
of “ mourning in the land of Somewhere” ceased 
to haunt us, 

Mustela, more attractive in death than in life, 
has for a few days graced my writing-table ; to- 
day he finds a permanent resting-place upon a 
handsome new bracket in the library. 





YOLANDE. 
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and a good deal of smashing forward. I won- 
der if your father has got any sleep—I should 
think not. I'll go and see how he is getting on 
if you like.” 

“Oh no; if he is asleep, that is very well. 
No,” said Yolande; “I wish you to tell me more 
about your friend—the gentleman who was your 
tutor. That is a very strange life for any one to 
live.” 

What she wished was enough for him. 

“T have not told you the strangest part of the 
story,” said he, “ for you_would not believe it.” 

“Am I so unbelieving?” said she, looking up. 

His eyes met hers—but only for an instant. 
Yolande’s eyes were calm, smiling, unconcerned ; 
it was not in them, at all events, that any confu- 
sion lay. 

“Of course I did not mean that,” said he; “ but 
—but one has one’s character for veracity, don’t 
you know—and if I were to tell you about Mrs. 
Bell—the story is too improbable.” 

“Then it is ahout Mrs. Bell that I wish to 
hear,” said Yolande, in her gentle, imperious 
way. 

* Resides, I’ve bored you all day long about 
those people in Inverness-shire. You will think 
I have never seen any one else, and never been 
anywhere else. Now I would much rather hear 
about the Chateau and the people there. I want 
you to tell me what you thought of America— 
after living in that quiet place.” 

“ What I thought of America!” said Yolande, 
with a laugh. “ That is a question indeed !” 

“Tsn’t it the question that all Americans ask 
of you” You have heard enough about the In- 
verness-shire people. Tell me about Rennes. 
Have you seen much of Paris? Did you like the 
Parisians ?” 

“ Ah,” said she, “ you are not so obedient to 
me as my papa is.” 

“ Fathers in Scotland are made of sterner stuff, 
I should think,” he answered. “We don’t talk 
that way.” 

“ Now listen,” she said. “I have the picture 
before me—everything complete—the lake, and 
Lynn Towers, the mountains and moorland, also 
the ravines where the deer take shelter—oh yes, 
I can see all that quite clear, but the central fig- 
ure, that is absent.” 

“The central figure ?” 

“ Mrs. Bell.” 

He had quite forgotten about that lady; now 
he laughed. 

“Oh no,” he said; “ Mrs. Bell is not so impor- 
tant as that. She has nothing to do with Lynn. 
She lives at Gress.” 

“ Well, that is a beginning, at all events,” she 
remarked, with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“Oh, but must I really tell you the story? You 
will try hard to believe ?” 

“T am not unbelieving.” 

“Very well, then. I will tell you about Mrs. 

Bell, for I hope some day you will see her.” 

She looked up inquiringly. 

“ Yes, I am going to ask your father to take a 
moor up there that I know of, and of course you 
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would come to the lodge. If he cares about 
grouse-shooting and isn’t afraid of hard work, it 
is the very place for him. Then you would see 
my friend Melville, who ought to be Melville of 
Monaglen by rights, and maybe he will be before 
Mrs. Bell has done with him.” 

“Mrs, Bell again! Then I am to hear about 
her after all ?” 

“Very well, then. Mrs. Bell is not Mrs. Bell, 
but Miss Bell, only they call her ‘ Mrs.’ because 
she is an elderly lady, and is rich, and is a sub- 
stantial and matronly-looking kind of person. Of 
course you won’t believe the story, but never 
mind. Mrs. Bell was cook to the Melvilles—that 
was years and years ago, before old Mr. Melville 
died. But she was an ambitious party, and Gress 
wasn’t enough for her. She could read, and it 
isn’t every Highland servant lass who can do 
that. She read cookery books and made experi- 
ments. Now you see the adventures of Mrs. Bell 
don’t make a heroic story.” 

“But I am listening,” said Yolande, with a 
calm air. 

“She got to be rather clever, though there was 
not much chance for her in the Melvilles’ house. 
Then she went to Edinburgh, All this is plain 
sailing. She got a situation in a hotel there; 
then she was allowed to try what she could do 
in the cooking line; then she was made head 
cook. That is the end of chapter one; and I 
suppose you believe me so far. Years went on, 
and Kirsty was earning a good wage; and all 
that we knew of her was that she used to send 
small sums of money occasionally to help one or 
two of the poor people in Gress who had been 
her neighbors, for she had neither kith nor kin 
of her own. Then there happened to come to 
the hotel in Edinburgh an elderly English gen- 
tleman who was travelling about for his health, 
and he was frightfully anxious about his food, 
and he very much appreciated the cooking at the 
hotel. He made inquiries. He saw Kirsty, who 
was by this time a respectable middle-aged wo- 
man, getting rather gray. What does the old 
maniac do but tell her that he has only a few 
years to live; that the cooking of his food is 
about the most important thing to him in the 
world; that he has no near relatives to inherit 
his property; and that if she will go to Leices- 
tershire and bind herself to remain cook in his 
house as long as he lived, he will undertake 
to leave her every penny he possessed when 
he died. ‘I will, says Kirsty; but she was a 
wise woman, and she went to the lawyers, and 
had everything properly settled. Shali I go on, 
Miss Winterbourne? I don’t think my heroine 
interests you. I wish you could see old Mrs, 
Bell.” 

“Oh yes, goon. That is not so unbelievable. 
Of course I believe you. Is it necessary to say 
that?” 

Yolande’s dignity was a little bit disturbed at 
this moment by a scattering of spray around her; 
but she quickly dried her red-gold hair and the 
smooth oval of her cheeks. 

“What comes after is a good bit stranger,” 
he continued. “The old gentleman died; only 
he lived much longer than anybody expected ; 
and Kirsty, at the age of fifty-eight or so, found 
herself in possession of an income of very near 
£4000 a year—well, I believe it is more than 
that now, for the property has increased in value. 
And now begins what I can’t tell you half well 
enough—I wish you could hear Mrs. Bell’s own 
account—TI mean of the schemes that people laid 
to inveigle her into a marriage. You know she 
is rather a simple and kindly hearted woman ; but 
she believes herself to be the very incarnation 
of shrewdness; and certainly on that one point 
she showed herself shrewd enough. When my 
sister re-appears on deck again, you say to her, 
‘Kirsty kenned better,’ and see if she does not 
recognize the phrase. Mrs, Bell’s description of 
the various offers of marriage she has had beats 
anything; but it was always ‘ Kirsty kenned bet- 
ter.” Yes; and among these was a formal pro- 
posal from Lord ; I mean the father of the 
present Lord ; and that proposal was twice 
repeated. You know the s are awfully poor; 
and that one was at his wits’ end for money. 
But Kirsty was not to be caught. Among other 
things he stipulated that he-was to be allowed to 
spend eight months of the year in London, she 
remaining either in Leicestershire or in the High- 
lands, as she pleased. More than that, he even 
got the Duke of to write to Miss Bell, and 
back up the suit, and promise that, if she would 
consent, he would himself go down and give her 
away.” 

“The great Duke of 
her eyes a little bit wider. 

“Yes; the late Duke. I thought I should as- 
tonish you. But I have seen the Duke's letter; 
it is one of Mrs. Bell’s proudest possessions. I 
have no doubt you will see it for yourself some 
day. But Kirsty kenned better.” 

“ What did she do then ?” 

“What did she do? She went back to Gress 
like a sensible woman. And she is more than 
sensible—she is remarkably good-natured; and 
she sought out the son of her old master—that’s 
my friend Melville, you know, and then she tried 
all her flattery and shrewdness on him until she 
got him persuaded that he should live in Gress— 
he was cadging about for another tutorship at 
the time—and make a sort of model village of it, 
and have old Kirsty for his housekeeper. Oh, 
she’s clever enough in her way. She has picked 
up very good manners; she can hold her own 
with anybody. And she manages Melville most 
beautifully ; and he isn’t easy to manage. She is 
always very respectful, and makes him believe he 
is doing her a great kindness in spending her 
money in improving the village, and all that; but 
what she really means, of course, is that he should 
be a kind of small laird in the place that used to 
belong to his people. And that is what that 
woman means to do; I know it—I am certain of 
it. If ever Monaglen comes into the market 
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she'll snap it up; she must have a heap saved. 
Sooner or later she’ll make Jack Melville ‘ Mel- 
ville of Monaglen,’ as sure as he’s alive.” 

“You and he are great friends, then?” 

“Oh, he rather sits upon me,” the Master of 
Lynn said, modestly; “but we are pretty good 
friends, as things go.” 

The gale did not abate much that afternoon ; 
on the contrary, the great ship seemed to be roll- 
ing more heavily than ever; and at one minute a 
little accident occurred that might have been at- 
tended with more serious consequences. Mr. 
Winterbourne and young Leslie, not being able 
to reach the smoking-room on account of the 
seas coming over the bows, had sought shelter on 
a bench immediately aft of the hurricane-deck, 
and there, enveloped in water-proof, they were try- 
ing to keep their cigars alight. Unfortunately 
the lashings securing this bench had not been 
very strong, and at one bad lurch of the vessel— 
indeed, the deck seemed to be at right angles with 
the water below them—away the whole thing 
went, spinning down to leeward. Leslie was a 
smart young fellow, saw what was coming, and 
before the bench had reached the gunwale he had 
with one hand swung himself on to the ladder 
ascending to the hurricane-deck, while with the 
other he had seized hold of his companion’s coat. 
Probably, had he not been so quick, the worst 
that could have happened was that the two of 
them might have had a thorough sousing in the 
water surging along the scuppers; but when Yo- 
lande heard of the accident, and when Mr. Win- 
terbourne rather sadly showed her his water- 
proof, which had been half torn from his back, 
she was instantly convinced that young Leslie 
had saved her father’s life. 

In consequence she was much less imperious 
and willful in her manner all that afternoon, and 
was even timidly polite to him. She consented, 
without a word, to go down to dinner, although 
again she was the only lady at table. And, in- 
deed, dinner that evening was entirely a ludicrous 
performance. When Mr. Winterbourne and Yo- 
lande and young Leslie got to the foot of the 
companion-stairs, and with much clinging pre- 
pared to enter the saloon, the first thing they 
saw before them was a sudden wave of white 
that left the table and crashed against the walls. 
The stewards regarded the broken crockery with 
a ghastly smile, but made no immediate effort to 
pick up the fragments. The “ fiddles” on the 
table were found to be of no use whatever. 
When these three sat down they could only make 
sure of such things as they could keep their fin- 
gers upon. Buttressing was of no avail. Piates, 
tumblers, knives and forks, broke away and stee- 
ple-chased over the fiddles, until the final smash on 
the walls brought their career to a close. The 
din was awful; and Mr. Winterbourne was much 
too anxious about the objects around him to 
be able to make his customary little jokes. But 
they got through it somehow; and the only re- 
sult of these wild adventures with rocketing 
loaves and plates and bottles was that Yolande 
and the young Master of Lynn seemed to be on 
more and more friendly and familiar terms. Yo- 
lande talked to him as frankly as if he had been 
her brother. 

Next day matters mended considerably; and 
the next again broke blue and fair and shining, 
with an immense number of Mother Cary’s chick- 
ens skimming along the sun-lit waters. Far 
away in the south the pale line of the African 
coast was visible. People began to appear on 
deck who had been hidden for the last eouple of 
days; Mrs. Graham was up and smiling, in an 
exceedingly pretty costume. When should they 
reach Gibraltar? Who was going ashore? 
Were there many “ Scorpions” on board ? 

Yolande was not much of a politician ; but her 
father being something of a “Jingo,” of course she 
was a “ Jingo” too; and she was very proud when, 
toward the afternoon, they drew nearer and near- 
er to the great gray scarred rock that commands 
the Mediterranean ; and her heart warmed at the 
sight of a little red speck on one of the ramparts 
—an English sentry keeping guard there. And 
when they went ashore, and wandered through 
the streets, she had as much interest in plain 
Tommy Atkins in his red coat as in any of the 
more picturesquely clad Spaniards or Arabs she 
saw there; and when they went into the Alameda 
to hear the military band play, she knew by a 
sort of ingtinct that among the ladies sitting in 
their cool costumes under the maples and acacias 
such and such groups were Englishwomen—the 
wives of the officers, no doubt—and she would 
have liked to have gone and spoken to them. 
“ Gib.” seemed to her to be a bit of England, and 
therefore friendly and familiar; she thought the 
place looked tremendously strong; and she was 
glad to see such piles of shot and ranged rows of 
cannon; and she hada sort of gratitude in her heart 
toward the officers and the garrison, and even the 
Englishwomen sitting there, with a tint of sun- 
brown on their cheeks, but an English look in 
their eyes. And all this was absurd enough ina 
young minx who made a fool of English idioms 
nearly every time she opened her mouth ! 

What a beautiful night that was as they sailed 
away from the vast Gray Rock! The moon was 
growing in strength now, and the heavens were 
clear. The passengers had begun to form their 
own little groups; acquaintanceships had been 
made ; chairs drawn close together on the deck, in 
the silence, under the stars. And down there the 
skylight of the saloon was open, and there was a 
yellow glare coming up from below, also the sound 
of singing. They were at duets below—two or 
three young people; and whether they sang well 
or ill,the effect was pleasant enough, with the 
soft murmur of the Mediterranean all around. 
“Oh, who will o’er the downs so free” —of course 
they sang that; people always do sing that on 
board ship. Then they sang, “I would that my 
love could silently,” and many another old fa- 
miliar air, the while the vessel churned on its 
way through the unseen waters, and the pale 








shadows thrown by the moon on the white decks 
slowly moved with the motion of the vessel. It 
was a beautiful night. 

The Master of Lynn came aft from the smok- 
ing-room, and met his brother-in-law on the 
way. 

“This is better, isn’t it ?” said Colonel Graham. 
“This is more like what I shipped for.” 

“Yes, this is better. Do you know where the 
Winterbournes are ?” 

“Tn the saloon. I have just left them there.” 

Young Leslie was passing on, but he stopped. 

“T say, Graham, I’ve noticed one thing on 
board this ship already.” 

“What ?” 

“You watch to-morrow, if they’re both on deck 
at the same time. You'll find that Polly has got 
all the men about her, and Miss Winterbourne all 
the children. Odd, isn’t it ?” 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


HE following is a capital instance of pluck 

and light-heartedness. Charles Mathews the 
elder, at the age of seventy-four, and only a year 
previous to his decease, whilst suffering from a 
terrible attack of gout, received a book of bal- 
lads from a young author, who was complaining 
of the miseries of this world. He sat down and 
dashed off this reply : 


“T am thirty years older than you are, 
But of pleasure can yet take my fill; 
Old friends ever honest and true are, 
At least—I believe them so still. 


“TI can sup upon cold meat and salads, 
Enjoy myself still with the gay; 
I can relish your exquisite ballads, 
And feel the old glow at a play. 


“What more can the youth of to-day do? 
They go a good pace—will it last ? 
I can do almost all the things they do, 
And have got what they haven’t—the Past.” 





IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutnor or “Patrtora Kempatt,” “Tur ATONEMENT 
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CHAPTER II.—{ Continued.) 
OVER THE WOOD-WORK. 


“ Anp perhaps you will lend me some patterns 
too ?”’ continued Theodosia, turning to him. “I 
know all Monica’s by heart, and I am tired of 
them.” 

“ Willingly,” he answered, with his best air of 
a disguised prince. 

And yet he would rather that she had not ask- 
ed him, and that Monica had been the only one 
to profit by his store. He was a generous young 
fellow by nature, with a hand as open as if he 
counted his fortune by pounds where he reckon- 
ed it by pence. All the same, in this matter he 
felt mean and churlish, and wished that young 
Mrs. Barrington had not asked him for the loan 
of a few patterns of wood-carving. 

“ And yet it is better,” he said to himself. 

But why should it be better? How could there 
be two sides—a better or a worse—to such a sim- 
ple thing ? 

Soon after this Mrs. Barrington returned, and 
they had a little talk about the sick girl and her 
condition; and when this was over, the dcctor’s 
visit was also necessarily at an end, and he took 
his leave, as he ought to have done a quarter of 
an hour ago. 

“T will bring up the patterns this evening,” he 
said, as he was shaking hands with Monica. 

If you speak while you are shaking hands, it 
seems only natural to hold the hand for as long 
as the speech lasts. There was nothing unseem- 
ly, then, in Dr. St. Claire’s holding Miss Barring- 
ton’s hand while he said this ; but Monica’s face, 
usually so colorless, flushed crimson: yet she did 
not withdraw her hand. If her blush betokened 
vexation, would she not have done so? he thought. 
He forgot that other explanation of a girl’s pas- 
sivity—her reluctance to show that she has seen, 
felt. or understood. 

“Of what patterns was Dr. St. Claire speaking, 
my dear?” asked Mrs, Barrington when he had 
gone. 

Monica told her mother what, after all, was not 
much to tell—simply the loan of a few quasi-ar- 
tistic designs. 

“Ts not this rather a familiarity ?” asked Mrs. 
Barrington, her feelings of caste breaking through 
her Christian kindness in the odd contradictory 
way characteristic of her. “ Remember, my dear, 
though he is a very creditably conducted young 
man by all accounts, and I believe really skill- 
ful in his profession, he is not a gentleman, and 
we know nothing of him. He must not be en- 
couraged to forget his place and to act as if he 
were our equal.” 

“T could searcely refuse, dear mother, could 
I?” returned Monica. ‘ He made the offer very 
naturally and kindly. I think I could scarcely 
have refused it.” 

Soul of honor as she was, she said nothing of 
the look which had made her cower down and had 
made him tremble. Looks are not evidence like 
words or deeds, and are always liable to misin- 
terpretation. 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” answered Mrs, Bar- 
rington. “You could not be rude at any time. 
But it was rather forward on his part, and I am 
sorry for it.” 


* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 
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Monica looked troubled. It was so seldom 
that her mother had occasion to take a reproving 
tone in any matter wherein she was concerned 
that she scarcely knew herself now when, if St. 
Claire were to blame for proposing this little in- 
terchange of friendly courtesies, she was also to 
blame for accepting it. Her face showed her 
trouble so plainly that her mother’s heart soften- 
ed, and her mild annoyance passed like the mist 
of a summer morning. 

“I dare say I am a little too particular,” she 
said, tenderly, and with a re-assuring smile, “I 
am old-fashioned, you know, Of course he meant 
it kindly, poor young man, and we ought to take 
things as they are meant.” 

“T was here all the time, and I saw nothing 
forward in it,” said Theodosia, rather sharply. 

She was displeased that her mother-in-law 
should make so much of Monica’s share in the 
matter. It overshadowed her own. 

“No?” returned Mrs. Barrington. “Then I 
dare say I am wrong.” 

“ And he is going to lend me some patterns as 
well; so it was not only Monica of whom he 
thought,” continued this young woman, hardily. 

“Yes ?” said Mrs. Barrington. “It is all right, 
I make no doubt, my dear; but if I were you, I 
would be a little careful how you encourage any- 
thing like an intimacy with the young man. [ 
know my son, and I know his extreme particu- 
larity.” 

“ And I know my husband, mamma,” retorted 
Thiodosia. “ Anthony is not such a goose as to 
object to such a little thing as this. We are not 
so many Grand Lamas and poor Dr. St. Claire a 
mee crossing-sweeper.”” 

“My dear Theodosia, it is really impossible to 
talk to you,” said Mrs. Barrington, with the irri- 
tability which her daughter-in-law alone—but she 
so often—aroused in her, ‘ You have allowed 
yourself to get into such a disastrous habit of 
exaggeration, it is really impossible to discuss 
anything with you on reasonable grounds, Grand 
Lamas! Crossing-sweepers! What a tone to 
take! It is not worthy of you, nor of me, Theo- 
dosia.” 

“T wonder what you would do, mamma, if you 
had not me to find fault with,” said Theodosia, 
“T declare I do not think you see an inch of 
good in me from my head to my feet, Poor An- 
thony! how you must pity him!” 

“Theo, come and see the new kittens,”’ said 
Monica, suddenly. “They are such dear little 
mites, and have such a nice bed in the library. 
Will you come? The mother looks just like the 
White Cat.” 

“Yes, and I will not come back here again, 
mamma,” said Theodosia, rising. ‘So good-by, 
and try to think a little less badly of me if you 
can—for Anthony’s sake, if not for my own, I 
know, of course, that I am nothing to you; but 
as Anthony’s mother, it would be more conven- 
ient if you thought his wife less of a monster than 
you do,” 

“T was not aware that I thought you a mon- 
ster, Theodosia,” said Mrs, Barrington, coldly. 

“Oh yes, you do, mamma, You think mea 
toad, or a frog, or something horrid, I know— 
perhaps a cockatrice !” she added, as her latest 
shaft, following Monica briskly out of the room. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Barrington, when Theo- 
dosia had gone and Monica had returned, “ that 
poor girl becomes more and more intolerable 
every day of her life. I really sometimes fear 
that she is not quite right in her mind, she has 
such extraordinary crazes, now on one thing, and 
now on another.” 

“She is very volatile,” said Monica, thinking it 
less rasping and more soothing to agree in part 
than to deny wholly. 

“Volatile! She is indeed that, and more,” 
said her mother. “If she is going to make her- 
self as ridiculous by her patronage of this young 
man as she has of others, I do not know what 
we shall do nor what will happen. Indulgent as 
your brother is to her” —‘ weak,” she would bave 
said had she spoken as she felt—as every woman 
would say of her male relation whose wife she 
does not like and whom he does not desert— 
“indulgent and generous to a fault,” she repeat- 
ed, “I do not think he will approve of her taking 
up this young man and making him her latest 
pet, as she did with James Solly’s son. It is 
really too distressing to see her so silly and 
thoughtless.” 

“T do not think she means to do wrong; but 
she is, as you say, dear mother, very thoughtless,” 
returned Monica. “I do not think that you need 
worry yourself, however, about Dr. St. Claire,” 
she added. 

“Why should I not, when I see such folly 2” 
returned her mother. ‘ How can I help worry- 
ing myself?” 

“ But he is too good and wise to be drawn into 
anything questionable,” answered Monica, “ And 
it would be very questionable if he allowed Theo- 
dosia to befriend him more than Anthony would 
like. In things of this kind husband and wife 
must go together,” she added, sagely, 

“ As for that, your brother sees only with her 
eyes,” returned Mrs. Barrington. ‘She can do 
what she likes with him. He seems to be really 
—what shall I say ?—besotted, under a spell, 
with respect to her.” 

“He certainly does love her very much,” said 
Monica. “So I suppose she shows the best of 
herself to him. You see, mother, she must have 

a best to show.” 

“Well, there is no use in looking at things 
from the dark side only,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
with a gentle kind of sigh, her irritation passed 
and her sweeter nature once more regnant. “ She 
is very light-minded, and not the person I should 
have chosen for your dear brother’s wife had I 
been allowed a voice in the matter, But time 
works wonders, and I hope time will make her a 
little more wise and staid than she is now.” 

“Yes, I hope so too, She is very good-na- 
tured,” said Monica. 





“And very foolish,” returned her. mother. 
“ But she means no harm, I dare say.” 

“Tam sure she does not,’ said Monica, sure 
of nothing of the kind, but glad to throw oil on 
all disturbed waters, and to brood, dove-like, over 
all eggs of peace. 

“ My good child !” said Mrs. Barrington, fondly; 
“always my sweet peace-maker! Ah, Monica, 
what should I do without you? The day when 
you leave me will be the saddest of my life—the 
day when you disappointed me would be my day 
of doom, I could never outlive a sorrow from 

ou.” 
“You shall never have one that I can help, 
mother,” said her daughter, going over to her and 
kissing her, “ You are my first care and my only 
love. I live only for you—and shall to the end.” 


(To BE OCONTINUED.] 





INVITATIONS, ACCEPTANCES, 
AND REGRETS. 

'PMHE engraving of invitation cards has become 
the important function of more than one en- 

terprising firm in every city, so that it seems 

very unnecessary to say more than that the most 

plain and simple style of engraving the necessary 

words is all that is requisite. 

The English Ambassador at Rome has a plain, 
stiff, unglazed card of a large size, on which is 
engraved, “ Sir Augustus and Lady Paget request 
the honor of company on Thursday evening, 
November 15, at ten o’clock, The favor of an 
answer is requested,” 

The name of the invited guest is written in the 
blank space left before the word “company.” 
Many entertainers in America keep these blanks 
or haif-engraved invitations always on hand, and 
thus save themselves the trouble of writing. 

Many hostesses prefer, however, to write their 
own dinner invitations, and the formula should 
always be, “ Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brown request 
the pleasure of Mr, and Mrs, Jones’s company 
at dinner November 15, at seven o’clock.” 

These invitations should be immediately an- 
swered, and with a peremptory acceptance or a 
regret, Never enter into any discussion or pre- 
vision with a dinner invitation, Never write say- 
ing you “will come if you do not have to ieave 
town,” or that you “will try to come,” or that 
“one of us can not come.” Simply say, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. James Jones accept with pleasure the 
polite invitation of Mr, and Mrs, Henry Brown for 
dinner on November 15 at seven o'clock ;” or, 
if there is any probability of your being unable 
to accept, regret in the same formal fashion. 

After having accepted a dinner invitation, if 
illness or any other cause interferes with your 
going to the dinner, send an immediate note to 
your hostess, that she may fill your piace. Never 
selfishly keep the place open for yourself if there 
is a doubt about your going. It has often made 
or marred the pleasure of a dinner party, this 
hesitancy on the part of a guest to send to her 
hostess in time her regrets, caused by the illness 
of a child, or the coming on of a cold, or some 
other impending calamity. Remember always 
that a dinner is a most formal compliment; that 
it is the highest social distinction ; that it is of 
great consequence to the hostess; that it must 
be therefore met in the same formal spirit. It 
precludes the necessity of a call on her part. 
Some young neophytes in society, having been 
asked to dinner, have asked if they should call 
afterward, as their hostess had not called on 
them, Of course they should, the invitation to 
dinner is equivalent to many calls. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say so self- 
evident a thing, but as we have heard the ques- 
tion debated, we may as well say, Answer the 
person who sends you the mvitation, A young 
lady once, on receiving an invitation to a wed- 
ding from Mrs, John Jones, asked if she should 
answer Mrs. John Jones or the bride. Of course 
she had nothing to say to the bride; the answer 
was to be addressed to Mrs, John Jones. 

Always carefully observe the formula of your 
invitation, and answer it exactly. As to the card 
of the English Ambassador, a gentleman would 
write, “ Mr. Algernon Gracie will do himself the 
honor to accept the distinguished invitation of 
Sir Augustus and Lady Paget.” In America he 
would be less formal, saying, “Mr. Algernon 
Gracie will have much pleasure in accepting Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Brown’s polite invitation.” We 
notice that on all foreign cards the “ R.S. V. P.” 
is omitted, and the plain English sentence is writ- 
ten out or engraved, “ The favor of an answer is 
requested,” 

In this country the invitations to a dinner are 
always in the name of both host and hostess, but 
the invitations to a ball and to an “ at home,” a tea, 
or a garden party, are invariably only in the name 
of the hostess. To a wedding the names of both 
host and hostess are given; and if a father who 
is a widower entertains for his daughter, his name 
and hers appear on the same card for dinners, 
receptions, and “at homes’; his alone for her wed- 
ding, and his and hers together on all other cards, 
Many widowed fathers with daughters issue their 
invitations without the names of the young ladies, 
however, 

It is never the custom for very young ladies to 
invite guests, especially gentlemen, in their own 
name. All notes should be written in the father’s 
name. An elderly sister at the head of the house 
can issue invitations in her own name. 

The word “ ball” is never used on a card. The 
words “ At Home,” with “ Cotillon” or “ Dancing” 
in one corner, and the hour and date, are alone 
necessary. If it is to be a small informal dance, 
that should also be indicated in one corner. 

Officers, members of the hunt, bachelors, mem- 
bers of a club, heads of committees, etc., always 
request the pleasure or the honor of your com- 
pany. It is not proper for a gentleman to de- 
scribe himself as ‘“‘at home.” He must “ request 
the pleasure.” 








In asking for an invitation to a ball for friends, 
ladies must be cautious not to intrude too far, nor 
to feel offended if refused. Often a hostess has 
a larger list than she can fill, and she is not able 
to ask all whom she would wish. Therefore a very 
great discretion is to be observed on the part of 
those who ask such a favor. A lady may always 
ask for an invitation for a distinguished stranger, 
or for a young dancing man, if she can answer 
for him in every way, but rarely for a married 
couple, and almost never for a married couple 
living in the same city, 

Invitations to evening or day receptions are 
now generally made on “at home” cards. Those 
to “teas” on the lady’s own visiting-cards, The 
hour and the style of entertainment—as “ Mu- 
sic,” or, if in the afternoon, “ Lawn Tennis,” or 
“Garden Party”—are engraved in the left-hand 
corner, or written by the lady. 

As for wedding invitations, they are almost in- 
variably sent out by the parents of the bride, en- 
graved in small script on note-paper. The style 
can be always obtained of a fashionable engraver. 
They should be sent out a fortnight before the 
wedding day, and are not to be answered save by 
card unless the guests are requested to attend a 
sit-down breakfast, then the answer must be ex- 
plicit, as for a dinner. 

Invitations to luncheon are generally written 
by the hostess on her own note-paper, and are in- 
tended to be informal, as luncheon is a somewhat 
inconsequent, informal meal. Sometimes, how- 
ever, luncheon is so grand and ceremonious that 
the invitations are engraved, and must be sent 
long before, and answered immediately. No lady 
having accepted an invitation to a sit-down lunch 
will absent herself carelessly any more than she 
would from a dinner, There is a large stand-up 
lunch, however, from which a person could be 
more readily excused if obliged to disappoint at 
the last moment. 

Punctuality in keeping these engagements can 
not be too thoroughly insisted upon, In sending 
a “regret” be particular to word your note most 
respectfully, Never write the word “ regrets” on 
your card, unless you wish to insult your hostess. 
Send a card without any pencilling upon it, or 
write a note thus: “Mrs. Brown regrets deeply 
that she is unable to accept Mrs, Jones’s very 
kind invitation,” or, “ Mrs. Brown regrets that a 
previous engagement will deprive her of the very 
great pleasure of accepting the polite invitation 
of Mrs, Jones.” 

No one should, in the matter of accepting or 
refusing an invitation, economize his politeness. 
It is better to err on the other side. Your friend 
has done his very best in inviting you. 

The question often comes up, Should cards and 
invitations be sent to people in mourning? The 
answer is, Yes,they should. Of course no one 
can be so heartless as to intrude a gay invita- 
tion upon a person who has a death in the house 
under a month, But after that, although it is a 
mere idle compliment, the compliment should be 
paid, As invitations are sent out generally writ- 
ten by a clerk or a hired amanuensis, a lady 
should carefully revise her list, that no names of 
persons deceased should be written on them, but 
the members of the family who remain and who 
have suffered a loss should be carefully retained, 
and invitations sent to them, excepting, of course, 
dinner invitations, After a year of mourning the 
bereaved family should send cards marked in 
black to all who have thus remembered them. 

Let it be understood that in all countries a 
card sent by a private hand in an envelope is 
equivalent to a visit, excepting after a dinner in- 
vitation, Nothing should ever be pencilled on a 
card but the three letters “P. P.C.””. Nosuch word 
as “ Regrets,” “ Accepts,” etc., should be written 
on the card, A full acceptance or regret should 
be written on a sheet of note-paper, or a card 
made for the purpose. This answer should re- 
peat the date and hour of your invitation, as it 
gives your hostess a glimpse of what she may 
have forgotten—the hour of her dinner. 

Thus, if Mrs. Brown sends a friend this note, 





Mr. and Mrs, Brown request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith's 
company at dinner on Tuesday, 18th November, 
at seven o'clock, 


and Mrs. Smith answers it, and repeats these 
dates, and Mrs. Brown thereby discovers to her 
horror that Tuesday is the 19th of November, she 
has a chance to correct her mistake, and also, if 
there is a difference about the hour, the invited 
guest has the power to show herself in the right. 

One careless hostess in New York was famous 
for inviting her guests at different hours, from six 
to half past seven, so that one of her invitees al- 
ways took his invitation with him to show her 
that at least he was not in the wrong. 

As much ill-will is engendered every winter by 
the lost cards, which, although sent, never reach 
their destination (as any man hired for the pur- 
pose must make mistakes sometimes, as messen- 
ger-boys will be faithless, and will bury invita- 
tions in the snow), it is a thousand pities that 
we can not agree to send all invitations by mail, 
People always get their letters, especially those 
which they could do without. Why should they 
not get their more interesting and more valuable 
invitations by post? Itis so thoroughly respect- 
able in England—such a man as Lord Hough- 
ton sending his dinner invitations by post—that 
one would think our people, who like to copy that 
stately etiquette, would adopt this simple and 
convenient part of it. 

But as yet there is an unfounded prejudice 
against the use of the two-cent stamp that is 
wholly unaccountable. It is in every sense of 
the word as complimentary as the soiled fingers of 
a public messenger, and very few can afford to 
send their invitations by their own servants, who 
would not, in their turn, be so sure to find the 
person whose name adorns the outside of the 
envelope, 








ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Janet.—Yes, it is proper to say “* Goad-by” in a coun- 
try store if you know the old woman who keeps it 
well, but it would be extremely improper in a city shop, 
or where the attendants are clerks and unknown to 
you. It would be very kind to go and see a sick per- 
son if you could do her any good, whether she had 
called or not, but do not force yourself in. Never ask 
a gentleman to walk home with you, but say “ Thank 
you” and bow if he expresses pleasure at making your 
acquaintance, Of course it is proper to leave a par- 
ty whenever you feel inclined. A gentleman always 
touches his hat to a gentleman, and raises it off his 
head to a lady. If you tread on a person’s foot, or 
touch him or her, say, politely, “I ask your pardon”; 
when you do not hear, simply say, “* Beg pardon,” and 
your friend will repeat her remark. 

Mit.wavKer.—All that a bride can do when her health 
is drank is to bow, smile, and raise her glass to her 
lips. She does not reply. 

Lvor.te.—Bend down the corner of your card if you 
have called in person. The fashion is, however, dying 
out. 

Awnxtrty.—Visiting-cards are simple pieces of un- 
glazed card-board, with the name engraved in plain 
script, as they have always been in good society. The 
practice of turning down the corner is going out; it 
only means that you have called in person, A first 
call shonld be returned within a week or ten daya. 

A. H. L.—The princesse dress and the modified Greek 
dress illustrated in the Bazar are worn by ladies of ws- 
thetic tastes. You will do well to make your black 
velvet with a square-necked basque and high shoulder 
sleeves, using some Spanish lace of heavy pattern for 
trimming. Then have a long plain train, with the 
front formed in panels on the side, a fan of pleats fill- 
ing the space between, and a panier breadth above this 
fan. If you want a short costume, the long pelisse 
and plain skirt are liked for velvet. 

Sunscriser.—Diluted alcohol applied with a sponge 
will cleanse your black silk. 

S. H.—Canton flannel does not endure much rub- 
bing, and is more useful for curtains or portiéres than 
for an embroidered morning dresa. Get dark cash- 
mere instead, and have the embroidery of the same 
color. 

A. 8.—Some beantiful flowers prettily arranged in 
any tin vessel would be suitable for a present at a tin 
wedding. White bolsters may be used with the red 
spreads, but the bolster slip is now made of the mate- 
rial of the colored spread. 

Sussoriser.—Do not wear a white tulle veil with 
your dark satin dress, and use black shoes in prefer- 
ence to white. Tan-colored undressed kid gloves will 
be more stylish than white ones, and those of the 
groom should correspond. 

Graogr S.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Beatrior.—It is no longer necessary to offer refresh- 
ments to New-Year’s callers. A gentleman would nat- 
urally thank a young lady for paying him any kind at- 
tention. 

Vio.et.—Use black fur, either Astrakhan, fox, or 
lynx, for trimming the wrap when crape is laid off. 
Have dull jet buttons for the black silk, and make it 
with fan-pleatings, panel#, and scarf drapery on the 
skirt, and a basque with pointed front and postilion 
back. 

Unpromwrp.—Read reply just given “ Violet.” Read 
about seal-skin sacques in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 47, Vol. XV. 

Ev.—Use your brocade for the front and side gores 
of your dress, and the plain satin for a basque and 
bouffant train. Bridal veils are made of a square of 
tulle that comes in the proper width. The groom pro- 
vides the bridal bouquet of white fiowers, Your other 
questions have been answered repeatedly. 

U. C. S.—Dark brownish-red is a color much used 
for painting country houses, and your door of dark 
green will look well with it, or with drab or stone-color. 

teauLaR Reaper.—Silk is not trimmed with sou- 
tache braid, 

L. 8.—The Queen Anne window caps are straight 
across the top of the window, or they may be curved 
at the top, and have a fannel-shaped pleat at each end. 

Bazar Gint.—A dark blue velvet suit bordered with 
black fox or gray chinchilla fur, made with a pelisse, 
would suit you. 

S. R. N.—In the crochet edging on page 724, Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. XV., literally repeating the stitches from 
« will not bring out the full pattern, but, “‘ observing 
the illustration,” and working the successive steps ac- 
cording to the details in the description, it will come 
out right. The irregularity is due to the fact that the 
scallop repeats oftener than the pattern at the centre, 
which is double. 

Trenna.—You can have either a Jersey-shaped coat 
or a short visite made of velvet, and edge it with black 
fur; do not use braid upon it. Have the jacket sin- 
gle-breasted, with crocheted buttons; but if you have 
a visite, let the fur extend up the fronta. You will find 
a beautiful wedding dress illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XV., with hints about others. Any of the short 
evening dresses illustrated will answer for bridemaids. 

Op Sussoriser.—Do not cut off the embroidery for 
the skirt draperies. You can have two deep wide pleat- 
ings across the front of the skirt, with the embroidery 
edging them without being cut; or you may cut it, and 
gather very scantily across the front, alternating with 
pleated silk or gathered velvet frills; or you may make 
a ruche of it for the foot. The narrow embroidery for 
the basque should be cut, and the curved edges turned 
upward around the basque and sleeves. Cashmere 
jackets are little used. Dresses like yours are worn 
with any separate wrap. Do not use braid on a cos- 
tume that is trimmed with embroidery. 

Mrs. J. W. R.—Get some light blue cretonne for a 
bed-spread and bolster cover in your ash and blue 
room. If you can afford handsomer raw silk, or bro- 
cade, or Turkish wool, or fine reps, or material like 
that with which the furniture is upholstered, you will 
be carrying out the idea. Some ladies use Turkey red 
calico for some bedrooms, and blue silky-looking sile- 
sia for the spreads in other rooms, 

Sunsoriwer, M. F., anp orners.—The long round 
bolster should be twelve or fourteen inches in diame- 
ter. The spreads are tucked in at the sides and foot 
of the bed. 

Perecexev Reapver.—Get an embroidered cashmere 
for a polonaise, and use your black silk skirt as it is. 
Get seal brown or olive tricoté cloth for your costume, 
or else the more expensive lady’s cloth. A dark gar- 
net cloth or velvet jacket will be nice with your black 
skirt. For your stylish black suit get a velvet pelisse 
and an ottoman silk skirt, and wear with this any of 
the colored bonnets that suit your other dresses, such 
as a small black, olive, or garnet velvet capote, poke, 
or turban. White lawn and piqué dresses trimmed 
with embroidery, and a soft cap-shaped bonnet of red 
or blue plush, with a short walking coat of the same, 
will be best for your babe of twenty-one months, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress SLEEves. 
For description see Supplement. 



























Fig. 3.—Skirt or Dress, 
Fic. 2, witnovt Train. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. L, Figs, 1-8, 


Fig. 5.—Crioru ann VEL- 
vert Dress with For 
Triwuino.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Page 69 | 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 

Figs. 27-85. 





Figs. 1-7.—Fans, Murr, Hair axp (Corsace | 
For description see Supplem 


Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Lace DINNER 
Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 12.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Po Fig. 10.—Satmy anp Lace Eventne Dress. Fig. 11.—Orroman Sitk anp VeLveT EvEeNING 
Fig. 8.—Toite anp Satin Bart Dress. Fig. 9.—Nens’ Veutne Eventna Dress. For pattern and descri 1 7 aes Dress.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 7.] 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. ment, No. VI, For description see Supplement. 
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ISTABLE TRAIN FOR 
Dress, Fre. 2. 
For pattern and deseription see 
Supplement, No. L, Fig. 4. 


Fig. 6.—Ciotn Dress 
with SovracnHe Em 
; FRONT 
AIR AND CornsaGe BovuQueTs, AND JEWELRY. 
cription see Supplement. 
Fig. 7.—OrTToMAN 
- SK A TEL 
vet Eventna Dress.—Back.—| See Fig. 1 
For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Brooapr anp 
ADsUSTAB 


[ 
PatreRN, No 
20 Cents; T 
Cents; Trary, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and de- 
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yg NWP / ; . scription see Suppl., 
Mh. a a 8 Liictalaiat f . No. L., Figs. 1-19. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Rockine-Cuai.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 68.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IL, Fig. 26, 
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Fig. 14.—Brocapr axp Sats Drres wirn Apsvstan.e rig. Youne Lapy’s Sarin 
‘j > Vi Ep > - rw nag » 2. . . — a er Tratn.—Front, wirnovut Train.—[See F and 4.) pie : 
Fig. 12,—V ELVET AND Lace Dinner Dress. Fig. 13. PLAIN AND Damass& Gauze Ger Pustans Mo. Wits Basars, 0 Cures: Fasiuan winG Drxss. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] ; Eventne Dress. Sxtat, % Cents. For deacription see 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-19. Supplement. 
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GRUELS OF OATMEAL, SAGO, 
ARROWROOT, AND SALEP. 
Br JULIET CORSON. 


HILE oatmeal contains less gluten than 
wheat, it abounds in nutritious elements, 
and if used with sugar and milk or cream, it 
forms an excellent food, especially for children. 
As the outer coating of the grain is very difficult 
to digest, great care should be exercised in its re- 
moval; any portion of it left in the oatmeal is 
apt to cause sufficient intestinal irritation to seri- 
ously interfere with the digestion of the inner or 
nutritious kernel of the grain, and its assimila- 
tion; its digestibility is increased by prolonged 
cooking, and the coarse meal requires to be 
cooked longer than the finer kind, Until it has 
been cooked long enough to become gelatinous 
its cells are not broken, and it can not be per- 
fectly digested. Oatmeal boiled until it is so 
cooked will absorb more water than can be taken 
up by wheat flour, but the fact must be remem- 
bered that oatmeal cooked in any way is slightly 
laxative, while wheat flour, especially if boiled 
with milk, has an opposite tendency. 

Oatmeat Gruet (a nutrilious food for invalids 
and children, slightly larative in its effect).—Put 
one pint each of milk and water over the fire to 
boil with a level tea-spoonful of salt; mix two 
ounces of finely ground oatmeal with half a cup- 
ful of cold water, and stir it into the boiling milk 
and water; stir the gruel until it is quite smooth, 
and then place it where it will boil gently for at 
least half an hour; if there is time, boil it for an 
hour, stirring it occasionally to prevent burning. 
When the gruel is cooked add to it a quarter of 
a salt-spoonful of grated nutmeg and one or two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, as the patient’s taste 
may require. 

Gruet or Groats (a nutritious laxative food 
for invalids, an excellent daily food for children, 
Groats are shelled oats slightly crushed, all their 
nutritive elements being preserved, Cooked with 
milk, the gruel is an excellent substitute for mo- 
ther’s milk for young children ; for invalids it is 
a good demulcent aliment in inflammatory intes- 
tinal conditions).—Boil a heaping table-spoonful 
of groats in a pint of milk and half a pint of 
water for half an hour, adding a little boiling 
water if the mixture grows thicker than an ordi- 
nary gruel, The gruel will be better if it can be 
boiled for an hour. When it is done, season it 
with salt, and add sugar to suit the taste of the 
patient. 

OrrictnaL OaTMEAL Grvet (this is the prepara- 
tion of oatmeal given in the United States Dispen- 
satory as a laxative demulcent nutrient, suitable 
Sor use in feverish conditions).—Put one ounce of 
oatmeal into three pints of hot water, and boil it 
down to two pints, stirring the gruel often enough 
to prevent burning; then strain it, and let it cool 
and settle. When it is quite cold, pour the clear 
gruel from the sediment, add the juice of a lemon, 
and sugar to make it sweet enough to suit the 
patient's palate. If it is desirable to use it warm, 
heat it before adding the lemon juice. 

Spicep OatTmeaL GRUEL (nutritive, slightly stim- 
ulating, and good for regulating intestinal action). 
—Put one pint of milk over the fire to boil, with 
one blade of mace, one inch of stick cinnamon, 
and the thinly pared rind of one lemon; mix two 
table-spoonfuls of finely ground oatmeal smooth- 
ly with one cupful of cold water, stir it into the 
boiling milk, and boil the mixture slowly for at 
least twenty minutes, stirring it frequently enough 
to prevent burning. Then strain the gruel through 
a fine sieve, sweeten it to suit the taste of the pa- 
tient, and use it hot. 

Gruels made of sago, tapioca, and arrowroot 
are mild and pleasant foods, whose chief constit- 
uent is starch. They contain very little nitrogen, 
or flesh food, and are therefore better suited as a 
diet for invalids and children than for persons 
called upon to exercise muscular force in our tem- 
perate climate. Sago is made from the pith of 
the sago-palm ; tapioca, from the fecula or starch 
of the roots of various tropical plants, bruised, 
and prepared with the action of heat, which seems 
necessary to the dissipation of certain poisonous 
properties of the roots, although it detracts from 
their nutritive qualities. Cassava, which may be 
known to some of my readers as the basis of 
cassareep, the seasoning of West India pepper- 
pot, and manioc, are similar in their general prop- 
erties to tapioca. The addition of sugar, butter, 
and eggs to sago, tapioca, and arrowroot raises 
their standard of excellence as flesh foods, and 
greatly increases their nutriment for invalids. As 
a matter of course such addition makes them an 
excellent food for children. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to speak of the craving which 
children often have for sugar and butter, both of 
which articles are heat and flesh foods, but chiefly 
heat foods. But while butter is principally an aid 
to the general sense of physical satisfaction expe- 
rienced after eating properly cooked food, sugar 
not only augments that sense of satisfaction by fa- 
cilitating respiration, but also supplies heat food to 
the system. The inference is clear that the pro- 
verbial desire of children for candy is a natural 
one, and should not be persistently thwarted. One 
of my friends, whose children are rosy and healthy, 
tells me that she gives them pure candy for des- 
sert after their noonday dinner three or four 
times a week if they crave it. 

The use of sago, tapioca, or arrowroot without 
butter or sugar would not satisfy hunger, or meet 
the requirements of a healthy physical condition, 
but would affect the digestive organs unpleasant- 
ly in a very short space of time. These facts 
should be remembered in preparing any of the 
foods indicated in these articles as suitable foods 
for children. 

Saco Grurt (a light food suitable during the 
early stages of illness, when but little nourishment 
is required).—Wash one ounce of sago in cold 
water, put it over the fire in a pint of cold water, 
heat it slowly, and boil it until it is transparent, 
which will be in from ten to thirty minutes, ac- 





cording to the size of the grains ; stir it occasion- 
ally to prevent burning, add a salt-spoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a salt-spoonful of nutmeg, and 
a table-spoonful of sugar, and when the sago is 
quite transparent use it. 

Tapioca Gruet (a light, bland food, similar in 
its effect to sago).—Wash an ounce of tapioca in 
cold water, put it over the fire in a pint of cold 
water, and boil it until it is transparent, stirring 
it frequently enough to prevent burning, Add 
salt, sugar, and nutmeg to suit the patient’s taste, 

Arrowroot GrueL (a slightly nutritive food, 
stimulating in proportion to the wine used in it 3 
good in the early stages of illness and in slight indis- 
positions).—Mix one ounce of arrowroot smooth- 
ly with half a cupful of cold water, stir it into one 
pint of boiling water, add one table-spoonful of 
sugar, and boil the gruel for two or three min- 
utes until it is quite clear; then add a glass of 
good wine to it and use it. 

Barvey Gruew (a nutrient, demulcent gruel, use- 
Sul in feverish conditions and gastric inflamma- 
tions; the physician should always be consulted 
about using the wine called for in this recipe).—- 
Wash four ounces of pearl barley in plenty of 
cold water until the water looks clear; put the 
barley over the fire in two quarts of cold water, 
and boil it until the water is reduced to one pint ; 
if the physician will allow its use, the yellow rind 
of lemon may be boiled with the barley. After 
the gruel is reduced in quantity to one pint, it 
should be strained and sweetened, and a glass of 
good wine added to it. 

Sacer Gruen (a digestible food, more nutritious 
than sago, tapioca, or arrowroot, useful as a diet 
Sor children, and for invalids to whom the use of 
starch is permitted ).—Mix two tea-spoonsfuls of 
powdered salep smoothly with half a cupful of 
cold water, and stir it into a pint of boiling wa- 
ter; add one table-spoonful of sugar and the vel- 
low rind of a lemon, or an inch of stick cinna- 
mon, and boil the salep for five minutes, stirring 
thoroughly. Then strain the gruel and use it. 
Milk may be substituted for water in making the 
gruel, and its nutriment will thus be increased. 
The gruel made with water is semi-transparent. 
The thickening quality of salep is more than 
twice that of flour. 

Salep is not much known as food in this coun- 
try, but it can be bought at any good druggist’s, 
It was at one time a popular street food in Eng- 
land, where it was sold as a beverage under the 
name of saloop. Salep is made from the bulbs 
of the Orchis mascula ; it was first brought from 
the Orient, but is now made in Europe, and could 
be prepared in this country. The young bulbs of 
the plant are gathered when the seed is formed; 
they are plunged into boiling water for a mo- 
ment, and their thin skin is then rubbed off with 
a linen cloth; next they are spread out on a bak- 
ing sheet, and baked for about eight minutes, or 
until they appear semi-transparent, in an oven 
heated to about 240° F. The bulbs are then 
cooled and dried, and are ready for use in about 
a week, They are semi-transparent ovals, very 
hard to powder. They are to be soaked in cold 
water until soft, and rapidly dried, and powdered 
in a mortar. The powdered salep as it is sold 
by druggists is rather expensive, because it is 
not in great demand, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorkEsPponDeENT. | 


OILETTES for balls, concerts, and full-dress 
dinners are engrossing our attention at pre- 
sent, there being nothing new, for the moment, in 
street suits. Corsages are not uniform as in 
years past; they are seen in all kinds of styles, 
and the old-fashioned low neck, oval in front and 
low on the shoulders, has regained the high favor 
it deserves, for nothing sets off fine shoulders so 
well. Dresses are also cut oval in front and half 
high behind, with Medicis ruffs ; others are square 
in front and high in the back. As to sleeves, 
they also participate in this great variety, and 
are short, medium, and even reaching to the 
elbow, wholly excluding the sleeveless corsage 
which has been worn for a few years past, and 
which was absolutely devoid of grace. This el- 
bow sleeve is the Louis XV, sleeve, terminating 
in a flounce of lace or gauze ; it is worn by prefer- 
ence with square corsages, or those low in front 
with Medici ruffs. The panier corsage still con- 
tinues to be very much in vogue, especially for 
corsages made of a different material from that 
of the skirt. These are seen of satin, heavy 
faille, and even of velvet or plush, in pronounced 
colors, such as cardinal red, seal brown, etc. 
Trains are always used with dresses for balls 
or large soirées, for those who do not dance, of 
course, generally of heavy silk stuff, with the 
corsage of the same material ; the fashion is sim, 
ple, falling straight, with a ruche or pleating on 
the bottom. Sometimes with a train of rich and 
heavy stuff is seen a skirt of light crape, soft 
silk, or silk muslin, trimmed with lace, knots of 
ribbon, or even flowers. Skirts are generally 
pleated from top to bottom; by way of trim- 
ming, they are crossed either by a cordeliére, a 
puffing, or a double or triple bias fold, which 
makes a pretty effect, and breaks the uniformity 
of the long straight pleats. 

To wear with all these toilettes pretty sorties 
de bal are made of fleecy chenille stuffs, either 
white or of soft colors, cream white being greatly 
in favor. The shape most in vogue is the man- 
tle; this is trimmed on the edges and neck with 
chenille fringe, and is lined with wadded silk. 
Very pretty ones are also made of soft silk, with 
Indian designs on an old gold ground ; these may 
also be worn with a dinner or concert toilette. 
They are lined with wadded silk, and trimmed 
either with lace, old gold mixed with colored silk, 
or moss fringe of varied colors. A cordelitre 
passes round the neck, forming designs on the 
shoulders and the middle of the back, and serves 
to close the garment. The Russian paletot is the 





style best suited to this kind of stuff, its straight 
and somewhat ample shape being well adapted to 
set off both the designs and the pliancy of the 
fabric. For young girls, visites, not too tight, 
are most used; verv simple ones are made of 
white or cream India or French cashmere; these 
are trimmed with a plush collar and cuffs, and 
if it is wished to give them greater elegance may 
be edged with chenille fringe. 

For the benefit of young girls who occupy 
themselves with their own dresses, we will de- 
scribe an original kind of trimming. Cut of white 
satin, macaroons or circular pieces in three sizes, 
set them in three graduated rows on the bottom 
of the garment, then encircle each of these fig. 
ures with fine chenille, turning it a little in the 
middle so as to simulate a cabochon, or uncut 
gem. The same trimming is repeated on the 
sleeves and neck, and the effect is very pretty. 
We will conclude this topic by saying that stuffs 
of all kinds, from the simplest to the richest, are 
used for sorties de bal—cashmeres, damassés, bro- 
cades, plushes, embroidered satins, etc., etc. 

For concerts and large dinners young girls wear 
guimpes of silk muslin or tulle lightly embroid- 
ered with fine beads or silk; these are shirred at 
the neck, and have half-sleeves. The same kind 
of guimpe is also sometimes fastened to the waist, 
under the drapery or cordon of flowers that edges 
the neck of the latter. 

Although the large Russian pelisse of fine wool 
lined with rich colored plush, or of silken stuff 
embroidered with birds’ heads, with a plain or 
striped plush lining, remains the favorite gar- 
ment, there are also seen in the leading houses a 
great number of short jackets designed for young 
girls or youthful dames. We will cite two very 
pretty ones. The first was of garnet ciselé velvet, 
bordered all around with a band of sable. The 
other, in hussar shape, was of bottle green cloth, 
braided with macaroons graduated in size, and 
edged with black Astrakhan fur. Both garments 
were very stylish. 

We also saw at one of these houses a beautiful 
costume of ashes-of-rose ottoman velvet. The 
skirt fell straight, and was trimmed on the bot- 
tom with several narrow pleated flounces, sur- 
mounted by a broad band of seal brown plush, 
on which were embroidered, to a height of from 
six to eight inches, a series of macaroons, gradu- 
ated in size. The embroidery was in chenille. 
A large over-skirt of velvet was open in front, 
the ends being slightly drawn back so as to 
meet the drapery of the pouf; this was border- 
ed with a band of seal brown plush, surmount- 
ed, like that of the skirt, with graduated chenille 
macaroons, The basque-waist, which was some- 
what open in heart shape, was likewise trimmed 
with plush and.graduated macaroons, These cir- 
cles, macaroons, full moons, or large dots—what- 
ever one may please to call them—are decidedly 
the fashionable design this winter, and vie in fa- 
vor with the horseshoe, which is also very popu- 
lar, and which is seen everywhere—at the cor- 
ners of a photograph frame, card case, porte-mon- 
naie, etc.—and is very elegant as a small brooch 
or sleeve-buttons with diamond nails. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 





NEW-YEARS DAY IN JAPAN. 

jie Japanese have more than twenty fanciful 

names by which they designate their beautiful 
country, but the sobriquet which to a foreigner 
seems the most fitting is certainly the Land of 
Holidays. No excuse is too trivial for a Japanese 
to make holidays, and when he does not make 
them himself, the government politely steps in 
and makes them for him. Thus, one day in ev- 
ery six, called icht roku, is a statute holiday; so 
is the third day in every moon, whilst the list of 
national festivals commemorative of great men 
or of great deeds is simply inexhaustible. If a 
great man dies in England, they commemorate 
him by a monument in Westminster Abbey; ifa 
great man dies in Japan, he is remembered by a 
holiday; so that what with the mythical great 
men who are thus remembered, and the historical 
great men who have died during the past five 
thousand years, it is a little difficult to find a day 
of the Japanese year which has not the name of 
a celebrity attached to it; just as, in glancing 
down a Roman Catholic calendar, we find that 
every day has its particular saint, But the great- 
est day of the year, the festival par excellence of 
the people, the festival into which is compressed 
the essence of the fun and enjoyment and happi- 
ness of all the other days put together, is the fes- 
tival of the new year, We may be familiar with 
the celebration of the day in Paris or New York, 
but the proceedings there are tame and lifeless 
when compared with the spontaneous outburst of 
rejoicing which characterizes New-Year’s Day in 
Japan. 

Preparations for it have to be made weeks be- 
forehand, both public and private. The father 
of a family has to select and purchase the pre- 
sents which it will be de rigueur for him to make, 
not only to his own family and his intimate 
friends, but to every one with whom he has been 
brought into the slightest business contact dur- 
ing the past year; the mother must see that her 
children’s new dresses are ready, and that the do- 
mestic arrangements for the great festival are in 
order; the damsels must decide in what fashion 
the obi, or sash, is to be worn, or whether beetles 
or butterflies are to be en régle for hair-pins ; the 
servants are already cleaning and sweeping out 
the house, so that it may present a spotless face 
to the new year; the tradesman ascertains that 
his books are duly balanced, so that he may start 
afresh with a clean bill of health; and so on, 
through all grades and classes of society. 

Early in the morning—that is to say, early for 
the Japanese, who by no means harmonize in 
their ideas with the name given by them to their 
country, the Land of the Rising Sun—the streets 
are thronged by a crowd of men, women, and 





children, each one of whom has his or her new- 
est garments on, and all of whom are bent upon 
the one errand of paying visits. The old “ first- 
footing” custom of the “north countree” finds 
its replica in this fair land, fifteen thousand miles 
away. To be the first visitor is considered as 
auspicious as to be late is considered the reverse. 
And it is strange to observe the orthodox manner 
of paying a visit. The object. of the visit—gen- 
erally the master of the house, as his family are 
abroad discharging their social duties—is seated 
gravely on the mats at the back of the room 
which opens on the street; a tray with wine and 
sweets on one hand, and the inevitable charcoal 
brazier on the other. To him a visitor comes, 
carefully shaking off his clogs at the door; he 
prostrates himself upon the extreme edge of the 
matting, his forehead touching the mats, and his 
hands placed under his shoulders. Delivering 
himself of a few guttural sounds, he moves for- 
ward a few inches, and indulges in another pros- 
tration, and so on until he is within a couple of 
feet or so of the recipient of his politeness. The 
latter then addresses him in a language of com- 
pliment and self-abasement which is simply un- 
translatable, but the drift of which is that he is 
utterly unworthy to be the object of such atten- 
tion from such an honorable lord, and that in all 
humility he begs that he will accept a cup of 
wine, The still prostrate visitor declares himself 
to be so utterly beneath contempt as not to think 
of taking such a liberty ; but he invariably does 
so, as a real refusal would give offense, and in a 
few seconds the pair are engaged in familiar con- 
versation. 

Before taking his leave the visitor drops, as it 
were by accident, his New-Year’s gift, neatly tied 
up in paper by gold thread, and with a renewal 
of gutturals and prostrations backs himself out, 
and proceeds to his next house of call. This 
goes on in all directions throughout the morning, 
during which time the number of pipes smoked— 
each pipe, it should be borne in mind, consist- 
ing but of a couple of whiffs—and cups of wine 
drank by the visitors is simply incalculable, 





BID ME DISCOURSE.* 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtnor or “‘OLp Mypprrton’s Money,” “ Victron 
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I scarcety seem able to write how this after- 
noon passed. My heart bled for Mary when I 
saw how bravely she kept the fact before her 
that we were her guests, and that to be bright 
and watchful and alert for us was simply her 
duty as hostess. Now and then I could not help 
fancying she looked at me wearily, as if she long- 
ed for a word of sympathy even from me, because 
I must have seen that sudden shock of hers; but 
the thought had vanished almost before I could 
understand it, and then again I felt certain she 
must be unaware of my having noticed her, I 
am ashamed to say I was glad to think this, and 
that Denis had felt so sure his words of love 
alone had wrought the sudden change in her. 
Still I knew that the fancy must puzzle him 
strangely, though what else could he think, when 
he had not looked up to discover where her gaze 
was fixed, and now saw her so merry? But [ 
thought it a wild, uncertain, reckless merriment. 

I once, far on in the afternoon—for we had 
been long over the abundant, luxurious meal 
Mary Keveene had provided—found her standing 
alone, back in the shadow of the old castle built 
by our second Norman king, and seeming to have 
forgotten us all,as she stood gazing wistfully 
over the sea, her eyes, after their brilliant ex- 
citement, looking unutterably dark and sad in the 
white, uplifted face. I could not even myself 
understand the yearning there was in my heart 
to be near her then—I do not mean to be stand- 
ing at her side, silent as she was in the soft 
dreamy air, but to feel that her thoughts would 
touch me; that her heart would hold me; that 
my love was something to her. In my unskillful 
way I did at last join her, but did not speak, be- 
cause again she seemed to be so far apart from 
us. But she turned tranquilly to me, as if I had 

d her by ge, and asked me, in her 
gentle, careless way, whether I had noticed the 
movement of that sea-weed on the waves; was it 
not beautiful? What could I say then? No- 
thing of this strange new yearning there was in 
my heart; therefore I made no effort to say any- 
thing else, and presently we joined the others, 
just as if we had only turned aside for a mo- 
ment to really look at the sea-weed on the waves, 
I remember that when Uncle Steven and Denis 
joined us they were speaking of the convicts (in 
that spot it seemed such a natural topic to fall 
into), and I looked at Mary, for she had rapidly 
hitherto silenced or changed any conversation 
that touched upon them. Uncle Steven was ex- 
cusing the prisoners for bribing their warders 
when they could, and Denis, upholding his oppo- 
site idea, said it would help the great and need- 
ed reform if they would feel themselves above it 
in a moral sense. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Uncle Steven. “ After 
years of this life, I would not give twopence for 
any man’s morality.” I saw Mary’s very lips 
blanch, yet a minute afterward she was answer- 
ing a jest of Archie’s with another. When we 
were separating to walk or explore, she and [ 
were supposed to have had sufficient exercise all 
morning, and would have been left behind, but 
Mary seemed to have no idea of that, and attached 
herself to Reby and Archie, as if inaction would 
be positive pain to her. I do not know whether 
Denis joined them, but he returned with Selina 
only; and it was quite half an hour after the scat- 
tered parties had re-assembled when she quietly 
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joined me, as I rested against the broken arch of 
the old church which was once the centre of the 
island, but is now upon the edge of the cliff. 
There was no longer burning, brilliant sunshine, 
for the sky, so clear an hour ago, was over- 
spread with gauzy clouds, and the water was more 
gray than blue. 

“You should have come with us, if only to see 
the hart’s-tongue at Fern Cave.” 

“This is very pretty,” I said, looking vaguely 
among the old tombstones. 

“Yes, but the -prettiest bit of your view is 
spoiled by that railway they have made—I sup- 
pose in erecting the breakwater.” 

I did so long to set my mind at ease, fearing 
she had been alone and unhappy, that at last I 
had the courage to question her. 

“ Alone?” she repeated. ‘ How could I have 
been? You forget, my dear, that this is my pic- 
nic. Iam only too proud to be among my guests.” 

“You could surely take a little solitude if you 
choose,” I said, though made uncomfortable by 
her words. 

“Why should I? Listen, Barry, with what 
great heavy sighs the sea breaks upon the beach 
below. Do you ever notice how little mirth there 
is in any voice of nature’s ?” 

Theve came into my mind how I have read that 
the valleys laugh and sing, but somehow I could 
not say it. I would rather she should think na- 
ture sad while she was sad herself; and so again 
I was silent, till she suddenly and gently took my 
hand and smiled, though a smile sadder to me 
than many tears. “Come, Barbara, my model 
waiter has tea prepared for us. We must not be 
absent.” 

“Yet,” I said, with a spasm of desire to break 
the ice between us, “‘ I—I wanted to speak to you, 
Mary, if I might.” 

“Of course you do,” said Mary, with a most 
unnatural composure, “and I too, my Barbara, 
want to speak to you—‘Of many things: Of 
shoes, of ships, of sealing-wax, of cabbages and 
kings; Of why the sea is boiling hot, and wheth- 
er pigs have wings.’ Varied subjects, of course, 
but suitable for a picnic, dear, allof them. Come; 
your uncle teased me, and said if he had organized 
the picnic he should have ordered tea, and so I 
want to see his surprise when he finds it await- 
ing him.” 

As we drove back to Weymouth, when Mary’s 
picnic was over, I had several times to pull my- 
self up with energy, because I fell so easily into 
watching her; yet I think not once through the 
drive did she glance at me. She never looked 
save straight into the face of the person she ad- 
dressed, or down upon the flowers in her lap, 
while her eyes shone so feverishly that even the 
long lashes could not veil their fire. 

Well as I knew that I could never be of use or 
comfort to her, I hated the thought of leaving 
her, and perhaps she saw this in my face when 
we stood separating after the drive—reminding 
each other we were to meet in our rooms present- 
ly for a dance and supper—for she asked me 
whether I would go with her while she dressed, 
promising that then she would come and help me 
to make up for lost time. I knew there was 
plenty of time, and was only too glad to be with 
her still—a strange feeling, considering that her 
reckless depreciation of her own suffering gave 
me positive pain. I think I had the fancy that 
alone with her, in her own room, it would be 
comparatively easy for me to show a little of the 
sympathy I felt so keenly, yet could not express ; 
but I soon found that was a great mistake of 
mine. It not only was not easy, but it was not 
even possible. 

While her maid changed her dress she talked 
to me exactly as if I had gone in with her for the 
one sole purpose of being amused, and even the 
young Irishwoman’s gravity must have been sore- 
ly taxed. 

“Silla does not approve of this dress, Barba- 
ra,” Silla’s mistress said, lightly, as she looked 
meditatively on the whiteness of her arms against 
the pale salmon pink skirt; “though I’m sure 
she does not know what color it really is.” 

“Not I, Miss Mary. P’r’aps ‘tis drab, and 
p’r’aps ’tis red, but annyway ’tis brown.” 

“Selina had a long search for that shade,” 
said I, laughing, “ but failed in getting it.” 

“] bought it in Dublin months ago,” said Mary, 
listlessly. ‘Your sister would look better in it 
than I; there’s more of her than there is of me.” 

“Not a bit more,” asserted Silla, with a sort of 
prompt, unreasoning loyalty. “She may be taller 
and stouter, but there’s not wan bit more of her, 
Miss Mary, me dear.” 

Just then there was brought to Mary as beau- 
tiful a bouquet surely as Weymouth could pro- 
duce. Mary held it, looking down upon it, then 
she took up the spray of heath I had seen Denis 
give her, and which she had worn all day, and 
looked from one to the other, half wistfully, half 
quizzically. 

“Which shall I wear?” she asked me; but I 
shook my head. This was a question I would 
not answer, though I was growing so much more 
sensible now about Denis. 

So Mary turned, half laughingly, to Silla— 
“Which do you like best ?” 

‘“*T don’t like eether best, miss,” said the maid, 
with honest impartiality. “I jest prefer them 
both equally the same.” 

“Then,” said Mary, gravely, “I will wear the 
heath only.” And she did; but it was so hidden 
among the laces of her square-cut bodice that I 
felt sure Denis would not see it. 

“ Are you cold, Mary ?” I asked, seeing that her 
face was as white as the soft white cloak that 
Silla wrapped about her; but she shook her head, 
took her long mittens in her hand, and we start- 
ed off together, while everything was clear and 
beautiful in the still evening air, and the grim 
island where this morning Mary had met such a 
strange and tragic shock looked picturesque in 
the twilight hush and calm. 

“ Barbara”~-we had walked silently, Mary’s 
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eyes still on the island—“ I remember we did not 
think the same to-day. Do you remember what 
Mr. Vesey said of men of refinement and of good 
birth and education, herding with those hopeless, 
hardened fiends? I said they all deserved it; I 
suppose they do, but I—wish I had not said it. I 
wonder how long hearts take to break.” 

Yes, I knew how differently she had treated 
this before, and how I had wondered a little over 
it, but I only looked round silently into her face. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, abruptly. 
“You would say you were not surprised, because 
I am hard on every one. Yes,so I am. How 
cold it is!” 

I knew it was not the fresh evening air which 
had made her shiver, or brought that little catch 
into her voice; but, acting on instinct, I pretend- 
ed that I too thought it cold, and, begged her to 
go back and put on the fur cloak her maid car- 
ried, as she followed us far behind, saying that 
I would saunter on very slowly. The trifling 
ruse succeeded, for when I let her overtake me, 
she was just as she had been in her own rooms. 

The evening was one of those to which we 
are so accustomed at home, except that I danced 
two or three times, whereas I seldom dance at 
all at home, there being, as a rule, a scarcity of 
gentlemen. I only care to remember my one 
dance with Denis, and yet the pleasure of even 
that was a little marred; for when, by what he 
said to me, I was assured beyond all doubt that 
he had laid the sudden change in Mary to anger 
against him for so unmistakably telling her there, 
and in my presence, that he loved her, I—though 
I thought I should be relieved by this assurance 
—suddenly awoke to the conviction that I wish- 
ed he had discovered the truth. I felt then that 
it would relieve me of a ridiculous weight of anx- 
iety if Denis knew, for he—so wise and thought- 
ful—might advise her, if not help her. 


Wednesday, July 27, 1881. 

Since Friday—the day of Mary’s picnic to Port- 
land Island—she has, I think, avoided us as much 
as she possibly could without miaking the fact 
too patent. Once at our dance, when she was 
sitting at mother’s side, mother did question her 
inquisitively on her past, as if to seek some solu- 
tion there for her odd, unconventional behavior, 
and though there was nothing marked in her re- 
ception of this scrutiny, I thought that in her 
manner afterward there was an added solitari- 
ness and coldness. To-day I felt I could bear 
this isolation of hers no longer, and so I went to 
seek her, feeling quite sure she would be within- 
doors on such a showery morning. Between the 
showers I ran into the hotel and up to her room, 
but she was not there. The Irish maid came in 
at my summons, and stood looking out upon the 
wet scene with a sort of glum disapproval. 

“No, Miss Oswell, Miss Mary’s nawt in,” she 
said, in answer to my query. “ Even these down- 
powers don’t bring her in loike they bring every- 
body else. Jest you see!” A sudden scud of 
rain just then sent all who had ventured out fly- 
ing into the houses, and the esplanade was de- 
serted, save by a man who stood patiently cover- 
ing his tray of sweets with yellow tarpaulin. In 
a few minutes the rain ceased, and the man dis- 
played his merchandise as patiently as he had 
eovered it, while the people gathered again, 
though not in the hurried manner in which they 
had dispersed. 

“Oh, it will not hurt Miss Keveene,” I said, as 
the sky grew bright as silver along the horizon. 
“T dare say she has been safely in-doors some- 
where all the while.” 

“Nawt she, miss, beggin’ yer parrd’n,” said 
Silla, with a sense of injury upon her; “ Miss 
Mary’s over on the oisland. She’s bin there 
hours already. She’s alwis there. She took me 
yesterday”—rather vengefully—“ an’ a noice day 
we had; walkin’, walkin’, walkin’, till I was kill- 
ed alive. Then talkin’ to the wickedest-lookin’ 
people, an’ to women we'd niver so much as seen 
before ; an’ wance Miss Mary givin’ money slyly 
to a man that looked loike a p’liceman—in Oir- 
land, not a p’liceman here, miss—an’ givin’ cakes 
to children; and us havin’ meals up in a sheer 
little room without ever a carpet, an’ gettin’ mean 
little skimpy flowers, an’ pretendin’ she goes for 
them ; an’ makin’ me carry ferny things, as if we 
thought nothin’ of anythin’ but goin’ to that 
stony place to see ferns an’ sich. An’ you be- 
lieve me, Miss Oswell, she went to one cabin an’ 
asked if they’d lodgin’s to let ; an’ so p’r’aps to- 
morrow she'll jest say, ‘ Put up some clo’s, Silla; 
we're goin’ to live in Portland.’ Gloryme! I'd 
be ’shamed to own I trod such a ne’er-do-well 
place. Oh, she’s fit for even that, is Miss Mary, if 
the mood’s upon her—” 

“Is not it growing fine, Silla?” I put in, not 
because the sun was shining, but because I could 
not listen to more. 

“Sure it isn’t rainin’,” allowed Silla, grudging- 
ly; “but the wither keeps on jest the same.” 

To hide my smile I leaned from the open win- 
dow, and, doing so, I saw Mary and Denis Vesey 
walking slowly, side by side, toward the hotel, 
but in evident silence. I intended to wait there 
till I caught Mary’s eye ; but when I saw her gaz- 
ing coldly and absently straight before her, I 
looked at Denis, and in a moment I read in his 
face enough to tell me he had had a cruel blow. 
I drew in hurriedly, wishing myself anywhere but 
where I was; for though I felt so much for Denis, 
I knew there was greater suffering on Mary’s 
pale, still face, and that as soon as she came to 
me I should forget all sorrow but hers, so weak- 
minded am I! 

“The clouds are breaking over the Head, Bar- 
bara,” she said as she came in, just as if she had 
been away from me for a few moments merely to 
study the weather. ‘‘ How strange that glare of 
sunshine looks on such a heavy, swelling sea, 
while all between us and that beautiful splash 
of silver is unbroken cloud! It is a scene of— 
memory.” 

“ And of hope too,” I said, involuntarily. 





“Are ye goin’ to change yer wet dress, Miss 
Mary, me dear ?” interposed Silla. “I ordered a 
fire to dry these things by, but I dare say ‘tis not 
loighted. Ill go, for if I do it meself maybe 
*twill be done.” 

“ Barbara,” said Mary, turning to me with an 
odd little catch in her breath, when the maid had 
left us, “have you wondered where I have been 
to-day—and lately? I have been over the old 
ground you and I trod together so—ignorantly 
last Friday morning; over it again, and again, 
and again. I wondered that day, Barry, why you 
wished to know so much. Do you remember? 
Afterward I wished to know it too, and—more. 
But I—can not learn.” 

“You should not have gone alone, Mary,” I 
put in, weakly, wondering how much or how little 
she wished me to comprehend. 

“What is it to me to be alone?” she asked, 
with a laugh that was utterly sorrowful. “ Who 
cares that I am alone ?” 

“T do.” 

“You?” she said, and bent suddenly to me 
with a swift, sweet kiss. ‘“ You are nearly always 
alone yourself; you are a good preacher, there- 
fore, my Barbara.” 

“Then Denis was not with you all the time ?” 
I asked, impelled by a sudden impulse to woo her 
confidence. 

“No,” she said, speaking slowly; yet even I 
could detect that it was an effort to her to keep 
her voice quite calm. “He joined me only a 
little time ago. It is the last time he will ever 
do so.” 

I understood, of course, what she meant to tell 
me; yet, though Denis was a friend of long, long 
years—the very truest, dearest friend whom I had 
ever had—and though I knew she had given him 
the greatest sorrow of his life, 1 was more sorry 
for her, as she stood there before me so still and 
grave, and incomprehensible to me. I thought I 
could understand Denis Vesey’s sorrow, but hers 
I could not. 

“What was I telling you?” she went on, pre- 
sently, as if stifling a sigh that would have pass- 
ed her tremulous lips. ‘I have seen and learned 
all I can there, and now I am going to London, 
Barbara.” 

“To London?” I echoed, in simple astonish- 
ment. “Alone?” 

“Yes: why not? You forget’”—gently—“ that 
I am not used to being with a mother, as you 
are.” 

“Mary,” I whispered, almost before the thought 
had had time to shape itself properly to me, 
“take me.” 

She looked into my eyes searchingly, wistfully ; 
then laid her two hands on my shoulders, and 
just said, very softly, “ Yes,” with no surprise, or 
thanks, or comment; and yet the word said so 
much! More than a kiss. Then the one draw- 
back to this plan came into my mind. “ But, 
Mary,” I said, unwillingly, “I fear I must be an 
expense to you.” 

“An expense!” she echoed, with a real smile 
in her eyes, though before it stirred her lips it 
had vanished. “No, not an expense, but a com- 
fort, Barbara,” and then, like the simpleton I am, 
I went away to hide my tears; for I have so long- 
ed to be a comfort to her! 

To-night, before we separated in the gardens, 
Mary held my hand for a few moments—she 
looks so different dressed in brown, as she has 
been ever since Friday, with a little demure brown 
bonnet tied under her chin, though quite as beau- 
tiful to me—and asked me whether it had been 
difficult for me to win permission to go with her. 

“Not at all,” I told her, and did not add that 
my sisters seemed not sorry she was going, and 
of course could spare me to her very well. 

“Then we will leave to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow, please.” 

As I went in alone, a few stars looking tender- 
ly out of the blue above, I pondered this, and 
whether Denis would seek Mary there; for I had 
not seen him since I had caught that glimpse of 
his troubled face in the morning, and I guessed 
he had left Weymouth, and was perhaps in Lon- 
don now. 

Friday, July 29,1881. Morley's Hotel. 

We arrived here yesterday, and to-day Mary 
has been. prosecuting the quest which brought 
her to tewn. She had told me that in a coffee- 
house in the Strand copies of the 7imes were 
kept filed, and that she wished to read them ; so 
we went there at once this morning, her step so 
shrinking as she turned into the building, which 
was strange to her, though her great dark eyes 
were fearless in their excitement. I especially 
wish not to be intrusive, and so did not go in 
with her, but beyond that I have a nameless fear 
of seeing her make the discovery which still I 
know she wishes to make. So, though uncom- 
fortable at leaving her, I walked on, backward 
and forward, at first taking quite long walks ; but 
letting them get shorter and shorter as time 
crawled on, until I fell into passing slowly to and 
fro before this corner house in which Mary staid 
so long. I was quite unaware that it was an es- 
tablisliment which on any ordinary occasion it 
would have been my chief aim to shun as a 
haunt, until a young man, with his face wreathed 
in smiles, asked me significantly whether he 
should “go in and fetch ’im out.” This caused 
me an acceleration of heat by no means needed 
on this July day, and at once I turned into the 
house, glad of even such a privacy. A man at 
the top of the stairs demanded a penny, then I 
entered the room he pointed to, and where Mary 
was bending over a table on which a great folio 
of newspapers lay open. For some time she did 
not seem to see me, but I found a chair, and so I 
did not mind. At last she raised a pair of fe- 
verish eyes from the open pages, and looked 
dazedly at me, as if—yet not as if—she had ex- 
pected me to be there. 

“ Barbara,” she said, “I have learned—some 











write this for me, will you? ‘Mr. Poland and 
Mr. Montagu Williams prosecuted’—Mr. Poland 
and Mr. Montagu Williams—do you understand ? 
Now look. You see the name of the barrister 
who defended? Copy that, please. 
clever, very well known. We have both heard 
of him. But you see there was another, too. 
You see? Mr. Henry. He is supposed to be a 
very promising young barrister, for I met him 
lately in Dublin. I know where he is to be 
found, for he told me a curious tale of his— 
rooms.” 


He is very 


“Yes,” said I, stupidly, in her eager pause. 

‘““So—through those two—they called it man- 
slaughter, and I must learn from one of— Now, 
Barbara”—her feverish gaze once more upon the 
paper—“ write this: ‘ Zhe prisoner was charged 
with the murder, on June 27, 1878, of George 
Haslam, of Rocklands, Devonshire, to “which he 
pleaded not guilty.’ Not guilty. Barbara, have 
you written it ?” 

“Yes,” said I, my hand shaking over the task, 
as she spoke in such a low, impetuous way 

“Write again—here it is : ‘ On being called upon 
for his defe NSC, he only said, addressing the jury, 
that he should be glad to have his suspense te rmi- 
nated, and know the worst. Write that, for I can 
not remember—some words. They—go from me. 
Here—here,” her white fingers turning the leaves, 
and going steadily down another column, though 
her eves looked too wildly bright to fix themselves 
upon the print. “Thisis anotherday. ‘ The pris- 
oner heard his sentence with firmness, just slightly 
bowed acquiescence, and was taken away from the 
dock, and thence to jail” Write it, Barbara. It 
will—remind me. That is all. 
the rest. Thank you, Barbara.” 

And then, the bright excitement still in her 
eyes, but her manner suddenly quite calm, she 
spoke of other things, and said no more of this 
to me, while we walked as swiftly as we could 
along the Strand. 


I can remember 


“T hope,” she said, her gentle tones sounding 
unutterably sorrowful to me after her late ex- 
citement, “you are not like Rogers, Barry, and 
look upon the London streets as the graves of 
memory.” 

I shook my head with a smile, for there was 
no need to tell Mary that though I have Rogers’s 
Italy at home, beautifully bound, I did not know 
he had ever made that dismal little observation. 

In the shadow of St. Clement’s Church Mary 
turned me aside to a paved court, the existence 
of which I should never have guessed if left to 
myself. Behind the gates which kept it from 
the vulgar tread a forgotten-looking man sat read- 
ing, and though he was at first ccnscientiously 
unwilling to let us pass into the mystic region 
beyond him, he gravely let us in when Mary told 
him whom we sought. I think we both stepped 
softly, for there not only seemed a great hush 
in the narrow court, across which the two high 
masses of building seemed about to meet, but 
such a feeling of solitude that we might have 
left the noise and bustle of the Strand a hun- 
dred miles behind us. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the place (though the breadth 
was scarce worth mentioning) there was no one 
to be seen save a morbid child who stood against 
the iron gate, staring up at two small cages, in 
one of which a blackbird fluttered restlessly in 
the heat, with an evident headache, while in the 
other, watching him with anxious solicitude, a 
tiny canary sang cheerily to encourage him. In 
her gentle way Mary spoke to the child, who told 
us, with no smile, and without dropping her eyes 
from the birds, that she came every day “ out of 
the noise to listen.” 

I looked furtively about me as we passed on, 
half expecting to be myself absorbed into the 
silent buildings. In one corner of the court a 
little wooden garden was suspended in the air, 
and the scent of dusty wall-flower and mignon- 
ette in it was tempered by a shy, uncertain odor 
of sweet-brier from above, where the windows all 
seemed standing open in a flame of red geraniums. 

In the shadowy room to which we were led 
there sat a young man who recognized Mary in 
an instant. He had a high narrow forehead, and 
did not look to me at all clever; but as Mary said 
he was, and I am no judge at all, of course he 
was. I sat down at the open window, thinking 
Mary would rather I were not near her, though 
she had asked me to go with her; but she gave 
me a smile before she began to speak, and I quite 
understood that it was meant to assure me she 
had no wish that I were not present. I heard her 
ask this gentleman if he had not defended in a 
certain trial, and when he acknowledged having 
done so as a junior, she begged him to answer 
her a few questions. I did not hear all she said, 
for I tried not to, but I heard him tell her it was 
through a friend to whom the defense would have 
been intrusted had he not been just then leaving 
for India ;-“ a very clear-sighted and popular bar- 
riste _ who was so convinced that there were ex 
tenuating circumstances to be discovered that he 
would have gladly undertaken the case had it been 
possible. The circumstances were not eventual- 
ly proved to be what he had hoped, but still it 
was brought in manslaughter, which was”—after 
a pause— something.” 

I liked the man because he never smiled. I 
could not have borne him to do so, with Mary’s 
anxious face before him. ‘I being a young man 
in the profession,” he went on, “and I hope con- 
scientious, this friend named me for the defe nse, 
and strongly impressed me with his own belief 
in there being a possible solution to the mystery 


other than appeared upon the surface ; but I re- 
gret to say this hope was not realized. He in- 


structed me himself, quite apart from the solicit- 
ors’ instructions, before he left; and we have 
often since talked over all the circumstances, he 
being still interested in them, and always a kind 
friend to the boy who now owns the property. 
This friend is coming in a few minutes to keep 
an appointment with me, and if you will wait, 


of it, and can remember; but— come here and | Miss Keveene, he will tell you far more than I 
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can concerning that part of the tragedy of which 
you wish to hear,” 
” So we sat waiting, I still looking out against 
the so-near opposite windows, and wondering how 
the flowers could bloom here just as they did un- 
der country skies, and Mary talking with this 
young barrister, who evidently tried hard to en- 
tertain her, until a bell rang, and he left us, with 
a few words of apology. In only a few seconds 
he re-opened the door, saying, “ This is the friend 
I have been speaking of, Miss Keveene. I have 
not prepared him, lest I should detain you. He 
will set your mind at rest on any point. Mr. 
Vesey, Miss Keveene.” 

“He will set your mind at rest on any point!” 

How the words haunted me as I watched Denis 
meet the girl he loved! for whom, as I saw in- 
stantly by the sudden haughty stillness of her 
face, he could do nothing 

“May I not help you?” he asked, in a quiet, 
anxious way, seeing the change in her. 
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before her, one hand extended, in his unconscious 
fervor. “If I can help you—not now alone, 
Mary”’—he scarcely seemed to know he was ad- 
dressing her so, in his great earnestness—“ but 
at any time, I will doit, You believe me?” His 
simple word was like an oath to him, and even 
for her to doubt him at that moment would have 
been impossible. 

“I do not understand,” she said, a terribly 
dazed look gathering in her eyes, as they seem- 
ed to grow darker and darker in her white face. 
“Why should you feel I need your help—or any 
man’s? There is nothing for any one to do for 

” “He had drawn back a little proudly, but 


” 


me. 
was looking now into her eyes with a strange 
dawning of some new light in his own. And he 
made no movement toward her, though even I 
could not help taking her hands in involuntary 
compassion, as she stood with his gaze upon her, 
her tearless eyes filled with misery, the breath 
coming silently, yet almost sobbingly, from her 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp Ficvrep Grenapine Eventne Dress. 


“ You can not,” she answered, with a coldness 
80 intense that I wondered how I could ever have 
called her cold before that moment. 

Still, in his manly forbearance he asked again : 
“* Let me do what I can to help you, Miss Keveene. 
What may I do?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, icily, and had risen 
now and was looking toward me, though I fancied 
that she did not even see me. 


“Let me send Henry back to you, then,” he 


pursued, patiently, ‘“ You would have questioned 
him but for his foisting me upon you. Let him 
help you, if I may not.” 

“I do not wish to question him—now,” said 
Mary, her voice quick and petulant, and childish 
as I had never heard it before. “I was curious 
and ridiculous over a matter I had—read of ; that 
was all. Will you come now, please, Barbara ?” 

I had risen before, expecting this summons 
from the moment when I had seen the effect 
upon her of Mr. Vesey’s entrance; but he stood 
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parted lips. Hand in hand we went to the door, 
but then I turned to look at Denis, who stood 
just where he had stepped back, and with the 
same strange, awakening look. I could not help 
it. When Mary and I had passed through the 
door, I turned suddenly, as if I had forgotten 
something, and went up to him for a moment. 

“Denis,” I whispered, “I am with her, and I 
will let you know if she needs help.” 

“Needs help!” he answered. “She needs it 
now—God's help as well as man’s. I remember 
now where and when I have seen her. It has 
puzzled me so often; but I remembered all when 
I saw again that tearless misery in her eyes, and 
that confused, bewildered pause. Don’t forsake 
her. Go back and be a friend to her, dear Bar- 
bara.” 

For a few moments I felt as if I were in a 
dream, even after rejoining Mary—it had taken 
so few moments after all!—but presently, by a 
great effort, I could speak naturally to her. In- 








deed, this day I surprised myself for the first 
time in my life by my assumed ease. 

“Is not that strange ?”’ said Mary, pointing to a 
board which I should never have noticed, with 
the inscription, “Into this inn no burdens are ad- 
mitted, and no cries allowed.” “If it were true 
that no burdens are admitted, Barbara, I could, 
not have entered.” 

“ And if it were true that no cries are allowed,” 
I added, fancying I skillfully pursued my plan of 
arousing her, “ I should not either, for it fills my 
eyes with tears to see that aged child still here.” 

“T see,” said Mary, softly. “Stop, Barbara, 
and let us try to bring one child-like smile to the 
solemn face of this little creature who comes 
each day out of the world’s din ‘ to listen.’ ” 

“T believe,” I said, considering that I adroitly 
changed the current of Mary’s thoughts, “it is 
five hours since we breakfasted.” 

We had walked for quite half an hour in si- 
lence, and even swiftly, though the pavement was 
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so often crowded, when Mary suddenly stopped, 
and broke her long, sad silence. “Oh, Barbara, 
how selfish Iam! And we are not even on the 








way to our hotel’”—in some vague circuitous way | 


we had reached the Haymarket now. ‘“ What 
will you have ?” 

“Only a cup of tea,” for my suggestion had 
merely been an excuse for a rest and change for 
Mary, and I knew we ought to keep what appe- 
tite we had for our return. 


“Then come,” she said, and we went into a | 


restaurant close beside us. 
est order to an imposing lady with many golden 
curls and plaits; but I saw how absently she must 
have done so—she always so keen and observant 


Mary gave the mod- | 


—when I found her quite insensible to the injured | 


manner in which this lady haughtily transmitted 
the order to a “Ga-arge” in the background. I 
knew by her tone we must have offended her, 
and I sought guiltily for a cause. In the win- 
dow there was the legend “ Tea and coffee always 








ready”’; then our request could scarcely have been 
a shock to her. I tried to feel at ease again, 
while Ga-arge kept us waiting, and as Mary did 
not speak to me, I was obliged to study our sur- 
roundings. Then I became aware of the injury 
we had done to the golden-haired siren. On our 
entrance I had noticed a stout, merry - looking 
gentleman in clerical attire seated at the counter, 
and apparently half-way through a cup of coffee 
and a proposal of marriage ; now he had turned 
his attention entirely to us—at least to Mary— 
and had evidently forgotten both his coffee and 
his enchantress.. The look he gave Mary—who 
sat so quietly in her brown dress, utterly unaware 
of it—was a look of genuine involuntary interest, 
so frankly compassionate, as well as inquisitive, 
that it actually made me smile—not with any 
feeling of mirth, but with a quiet gladness that 
men could be so sympathetic. Shall I see the 
honest, kindly face ever again ? 

I was so gravely pondering this, even after the 
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clergyman had left, that when Mary spoke I 
started. 

“ Barbara, are you sorry you came with me?” 

“No; very glad,” I said, in my blunt way. 

“Tt is soon over; but, selfish as I am, I can be 
glad that vou will be among your own people to- 
morrow.” 

“ And you 2?” I asked, timidly. 

“T have something to do. I have work that 
will take me away. First to—” 

“Yes, Mary ?” interrogatively, when she paused. 

“ First to Devonshire.” 

“ And I—may I not come?” 

Again she gave that long, wistful look into my 
poor dim eyes ; then even her own were wet with 
unshed tears. 

“ And you,” she said, her lips a little tremulous, 
“ought not to come; yet—after that glance of 
trust in me—it almost breaks my heart to let you 
go, my Barbara.” 

(To BR OCONTINURD.] 
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bE apne, the fairest soul on earth, 
Beloved of Eros, bride and queen, 
Dwelt in her palace blissfully, 
Her lord and lover yet unseen. 
But envious tongues began to say: 
“Of what, of whom, art thou the bride ? 
No husband worthy Psyche’s love 


His face and form would ever hide.’ 


The fearful Psyche could not trust, 

And when Love slept, one woeful night, 
She left his side, and trimmed her lamp, 
And saw by the pale flickering light 
The sleeping god. With rapture stirred, 

Her hand would not her will obey: 
A drop of burning oil fell down, 
The god awoke, and flew away. 





“ PSYCHE.”—From THE Picture By ALEXANDRE CABANEL, 


Then wretched Psyche through the world 
Went sadly, seeking her lost love. 

Her anguish touched all nature’s heart, 
And moved immortal gods above. 

But Venus, full of envious hate, 
Said, “ Unto Proserpina go, 

And tell her that I fain would share 
The beauty of the world below.” 


With trembling steps, through perilous ways, 
She sought the shadowy unknown land, 
And took the gift with silent awe 
From the sad Proserpina’s hand. 
Surely the treasure in the box 
Might make her fair above all blame; 
And hope sat singing in her heart 
As back unto this earth she came. 


O precious casket! Psyche knows 
Some wondrous charm therein is hid 
Her soft eyes glow with eager light 
Ah! will she dare to raise the lid? 
“To the great goddess Venus I 
Must bear this prize. 
I took my share? No nymph or faun, 
No bird or flower, the theft would tell 





“For Venus hates me, and my lord 
From weeping Psyche still is hid; 
O Eros! Eros! for thy sake 
I will not fear to lift the lid.” 
With trembling hands and panting heart 
The deed is done; but Psyche sees 
No cestus of immortal charms, 
No spell an angry Love to please. 


Were it not well 








Only a 
That bending 

And chills her heart, until she falls 
Insensible in its embrace 

Then Venus chided all in vain, 
For Eros hastened to her side, 


vapor, det ind black 


shadows her sweet face, 


And with his own keen arrows touched 
The heart of his dear erring bride 
The penance of her doubt was o'er; 


Jove gave her immortality; 
All felt the sweet and soulful charm 
And smiled Love’s deep content to sé 


The Hours shed roses through the sky ; 


Venus forgot her envious ire; 
And Muses sung the marriage hymn 
Unto Apollo’s sounding lyre. 
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SOME AFRICAN SNAKE 

STORIES. 
a. the small English colony of Southeast- 
LN ern Africa, has for its size a full share of Rep- 
tilia, forty different species of the snake family 
being known to exist in that little province, which 
in area is somewhat less than the united States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. And 
although these reptiles are hated and despised 
by the inhabitants, who wage an incessant and 
indiscriminating war upon one and all of the spe- 
cies, we can not but believe that all were created 
for some wise and useful end; it is therefore to 
be regretted that greater intelligence should not 
be exercised in their destruction, as many are of 
the greatest use to man by keeping down the 
smaller vermin, This much we do know: no 
one can raise a voice against the destruction of 
the too numerous venomous varieties; but there 
the line should be drawn. Unfortunately few are 
able to distinguish between the venomous and the 
non-venomous, while instinctively one seeks to de- 
stroy the reptile in the excitement of the moment, 
well knowing that if he errs it is on the side of 
safety. However, I do not intend to moralize upon 
ophiology. 

A story is told of an up-country Boer who died 
from the effects of a snake bite inflicted through 
his “ veldt-schoen” (shoe of home-made leather). 
His eldest son, succeeding to the property, literal- 
ly stepped into his father’s shoes ; 





but owing to | 


the snake’s fang having been broken off and left | 


imbedded in the veldt-schoen, he fell a victim to the 
poison still remaining on the broken fang. The 
younger brother, emulating his predecessor, es- 
sayed to wear the paternal shoes, but paid the 
penalty, dying from the effects of the poison. 
Only then was the deadly offending 
ered. 


fang discov- 
This story, which is firmly believed in by 
the Boers, is very possibly true, but is one I can 
not vouch for as reliable. 

During my first trip “up coast” I obtained a 
personal introduction to the great family 
snakes with which in after-years I was to be- 
come so well acquainted, Returning, with a com- 
panion as new to the colony as I was myself, 
through the “ and feeling hot and tired, 
we welcomed a cool, shady nook, prepared to en- 
joy a rest. Seeing the branch of a tree comforta- 
bly low, I was just taking possession, when my 
friend shouted, “ Look out!” I did look out, and 
then down—right into the eyes of a puff-adder 


bush,” 


of | 


| health. 


(Clotho arietans) quietly watching my move- | 


ments; one step more and my foot would have 
been within his coils. As I bounded back I sud- 
denly became aware that the marrow of one’s 
bones could become as a freezing mixture. With- 
out consultation my friend and I evinced an ear- 
nest desire to leave the vicinity without loss of 
time. This puff-adder, or ibululu, as the natives 
call it, is very dangerous, and the more so from 
its sluggish nature. On a pathway or in the 
short grass alongside it will remain for hours 
unless forcibly disturbed; but woe to the dis- 
turber: like a flash of lightning it uncoils, and 
the jaws close with an angry snap on the dis- 
turbing foot or leg; it then glides away, leav- 
ing its deadly venom in the wound. 
is fatal to life, but with a speedy application of 
remedies the deadly effects may be counteracted. 
Indeed, it is so with all snake poisonings except- 
ing that from the ehlouhlo, and possibly the black 
’mamba, Chapman, in his South African Travels, 
tells how he lost a favorite dog from the bite of 
a puff-adder. The dog had seized the snake by 
the tail and shook it; when released, the snake in 
turn fastened on to the dog’s cheek, hanging 
there until it was killed; the dog only survived 
ten minutes. Ihave killed many of these snakes, 
but rarely came across one over three feet in 
length. The body is generally the thickness of 
a man’s arm between the elbow and wrist, but, 
when excited, it causes its body to swell out consid- 
erably; hence the popular name. It is said that 
the Hottentots frequently kill this snake by spit- 
ting tobacco juice in its face; but I would not 
care to make the experiment in the way suggest- 
ed. I know, however, that small snakes are easily 
killed by causing them to swallow tobacco juice. 
During later years I had many experiences with 
snakes, but only once was I really frightened. It 
happened in this wise: One Sunday afternoon I 
took a stroll in some coffee fields, and from thence 
scrambled through the bush along the bank of a 
small stream. The day was intensely hot, and 
the cool shade of the bush was most agreeable, 
as I leisurely worked a way amidst the creepers 
of many kinds, prominent among which were the 
strong “monkey-ropes” hanging from the tall 
trees, the irritating and cruel “ vacht-en-beetje” 
(wait-a-little) of the Boers, or, as the Caffres call 
it, “mana gauge” (stand-let-me-kiss-you), and 
the beautiful feathery creeper, the stand-by for 
all decorations, Coming to a semi-clear space, I 
was enabled to stand up straight and look around. 
Some few vards off I saw the dark coils of a huge 
snake snugly ensconced amidst the roots of an 
old tree, with his head tucked away out of sight. 
Having only a little stick in my hand, I dared 
not attack him, but, without thinking, picked up 
some stones and began dropping them into his 
coils. Suddenly he awoke, instinctively directing 
his cold glassy eyes upon the offending mortal. 
Another irritating stone, and his eyes were bright 
with passion, his forked tongue darting in and 
out, to the accompaniment of an occasional hiss. 
I had sufficient common-sense left to step back 
a few paces ere again insulting his snakeship; 
and well it was I did so, as, like the lash of a 
whip when vigorously used, the fellow uncoiled 
and threw himself at me. At a glance I saw 
that the ire of a black ’mamba (Hortulia na- 
falensis) had been raised. Nine feet of live 
snakeflesh tearing after one relieves the mind 
from all hesitancy. I turned, bent my head, and 
with arms advanced to protect the face, charged 
the bush. A hasty glance back spurred me on; 
another glance showed a hot pursuit. I dashed 


The poison | 


| fine powder. 
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on. Iwas nearing the clearing, and at last reach- 
ed the coffee field; but still the enemy was after 
me. No doubt I measured that hill in an aston- 
ishingly short time; at all events, I distanced the 
pursuer, Reaching an open space from whence 
danger could be seen approaching, I sank down, 
feeling rather limp, and there concluded that per- 
haps it was not right to walk on Sunday after- 
noons in the bush. I think I had the pleasure 
of shooting my enemy some days after. 

After dinner one evening a neighbor was with 
me quietly enjoying the pipe of peace and a so- 
cial chat, rendered more enjoyable by the deep 
reclining Indian chairs in which we lounged, 
when I caught sight of the thick brown body of 
an umhlwazi winding round the leg of Smythe’s 
chair. Smythe was lying with his legs stretched 
comfortably on the extended elbows of the chair. 
In a quiet tone of voice I told him not to disturb 
his chair, yet rise quickly, as there was a snake 
below. Instead of the orderly and gentleman- 
like change of position which I had expected 
would follow, Smythe gave a meteoric bound, 
landing at least two yards from his chair, which 
he sent flying backward, carrying with it the 
snake. We had nothing available as weapons 
but some light cane chairs, but with these effect- 
ually stopped the snake's efforts at escape. We 
examined the fellow in the morning, and cutting 
out the poison bag, found it full of a greenish- 
yellow viscid fluid in quantity sufficient to poison 
a whole family of planters. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N.S. Reap, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick ge ae dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.” —(Adv.]} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrin, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pernrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 


and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Coooanut O1,, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No ot comport sesses the 


peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{Adv.} 





IF success be the true test of merit, it is a settled fact 
that ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” have no equal for the 
prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat troubles. 
—[Adv.) 





Caswett, Massry & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 Sth 
Avenue, and Newport, R. L—[{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be solid in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
1 Pretty Chromo Cards, 


a name in our newty 


l0c,. Six durable Tea Spoons in fancy case, 30c.,0r 10 packs of 
cardsand bey meta oy Money refunded ifnot satisfactory. 
Agent's beai ries Album, 25c. 

Address ol inton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


GOOD COFFEE aah 


S8areer’ SerePSS Babs? Cincionan “i, Obie. 


Rovat. Baxtne Powner Co., 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. ny Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, ist, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, comp am Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brow n, 
dark brown, of black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Something New. 


Unequaliled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


MY PERFECTION, 
OR 
WA TER WAVKE, 
with the improved elastic springs, 
from $3 00 upward. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 0z. weight, $4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Illustrated price-list free of charge, 
Goods sent to all parts of the 
country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


~ STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, poe ng St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Broo! 
47 North Eighth St., MU niladelphia. 
OFFICES } 43 North Charles St:, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 Johm St., N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Worknansip, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



























|. OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. ¥., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


thE ELDREDGE « 


SEWING MACHIN 





ELDRED GE 
New YORK & 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for * ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 
Scent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 











Brilliant and Successtal 
AMERICAN NOVELS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


I. 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story 
of New York Society. By Mrs. M. E. W. Suer- 
woop. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The story is cleverly told, and gives a pictnre of 
metropolitan society which is realistic in the extreme. 
The anthor writes from an intimate kuowledge, and, 
as she has the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone 
of satire serves farther to gratify the reader.—Buston 
Traveller. 

It has humor, pathos, and dramatic situations, All 
through it are fine descriptions, bright reflections, and 
wise suggestions.—Boston Globe. 

There is a great deal about social forms in New 
York—details abont sending cards, introducing peo- 
ple, etc. —Boston Advertiser. 


IL. 
ANNE. A Novel. By Constance F. Woot- 
son. Illustrated by C. S. Remnuarr. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Miss Woolson adds to her observation an unusual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes a frag- 
ment, and not an inferior fragment, of the mantle of 
George Eliot is resting on her capable shoulders.— 
Century, N.Y. 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose true. * * * The book has humor also, 
and plenty of it.* * * “Anne” is full of power, and 
will not soon be forgotten.—Literary World, Boston. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller, 


16mo, 


III. 
BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
Wattace. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Its real basis is a description of the life of the Jews 
and Romans at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and this is both forcible and brilliant. * * * We are 
carried through a surprising variety of scenes; we 
witness a sea-fight, a chariot-race, the internal econ- 
omy of a Roman galley, domestic interiors at An- 
tiech, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the 
desert; palaces, prisons, the haunts of dissipated 
Roman youth, the houses of pious families of Israel. 
There is plenty of exciting incident; everything is 
animated, vivid, aud glowing.—J. Y. Tribune. 


rv. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry 


James, Jr. Illustrated by Gro. pu Maurier. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


“Washington Square” is a society study rather 
than a novel, and as such is a delightful piece of 
analysis, to be ranked with the best works that Mr. 
James has done.— Boston Traveller. 

No reader will be likely to lay the book down un- 
finished.—Boston Courier. 


Vv. 
HELEN TROY. By the Author of “Golden 
Rod.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Will bring the author still greater popularity, and 
will give her an honorable place among American 
novelists. Her style is crisp and entertaining; the 
incidents of the story are fresh, and move forward 
withont halting, and the plot, although not a difficult 
one, is skilfully constructed. All of the characters 
in the book stand out in their individuality, and are 
vividly drawn, with sufficient variety and contrast to 
make them attractive.—Providence Press. 


VL 
PRUDENCE. A Story of Asthetic London. 
By Lucy C. Litiz. Illustrated by Grorce 
pu Maurier. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Aisthetic life in London, in some of its many phases, 
finds a delightful interpretation in Mrs. Lillie’s charm- 
ing romance. * * * ‘vhere are many other things to 
commend ‘ Prudence” besides it merit as a story. It 
is written in an unassuming style that is specially 
attractive, its character-portraits are vividly outlined 
and logically analyzed, its descriptions of London 
society are artistically touched, a delicate element of 
satire mingling with the estheticism, while the whole 
work is pervaded by an atmosphere of freshness and 
purity that is delightful in its influence.—Providence 
Journal, 





6” Harrer & Beoruxes will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and a)l 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


QEYmouns SHEARS and SCISSORS, 
Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 
durable. ‘ The best are the cheapest.” 

Ask your merchant to get them for you. 















or we will send for $1. 25, 
a pair of Family Shears, 8 
length, full nickel - plated, or maroon 

japanned handles, $1.00. Address 

ee Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS, 


RE YOU COLOR-BLIND?’ Send: 
s two Ag stamps for New Scientific Tests. 
E. PEARL, 23 Union Square, New York, 
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INDERGARMENTS 


Fine French Hand-made Chemises, 
G5c., 70¢c., $1.00, $1.25. 


Fine French Banded Chemises, 65c., 
85e., $1.00, $1.25. 


French Embroidered Night - dresses, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 


French Embroidered Drawers, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


Domestic Fancy Trimmed Chemises, 
25c., 40c., 50¢., 75e., $1.00. 


Domestic Night -dresses, 30c. to finest 
goods made. 


HAMBURG WORK. 


10,000 yards Remnants Hamburg Em- 
broidery at haif value. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


DRY goons 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All Nett for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 








ress G Silks, Shawl, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
eseteny 6 Dresses, Wra 
ee . Thee Laces. ened Poenltine acoun 
ry and oti, Satite, &e. pone, infor- 
“ SHOPPI ‘ree on application 
States ‘4 CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 


@7’Pilease say where! you saw this Advertisement. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING EMBROIDERIES. 
Have opened their Spring Importation of 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertions on Cam- 
bric, Nainsook, and Swiss Muslins, various 
widths to match, 


Broadway and {9th St. 








TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The dye of these silks is put through a special process, 
which extracts all greasy substance and renders the 
material softer and more durable than the qualities 
hitherto produced. Some shininess, after good wear, 
is absolutely unavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; but this make, being free from all oily sub- 
stance, is only liable to the shininesas caused by fric- 
- and ‘ood wear is guaranteed. 

«Phe genuine Grease Proof Silks are 244 
indie ‘wide. 





TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The London Queen and London Weldon’s Journal say : 

“This silk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 
ness, durability, and price, it be sing a special make, free 
from deleterious compositions.” 

Messrs. Tarissize Fares will replace any length 
complained of as not fulfilling the advantages claimed. 
Demand with each purchase the blue ticket guaran- 
teeing wear. 


HARPER'S BAZAR | 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

_HARPER & BROTHERS, 


USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 

(Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 

set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 

#5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 

most thorough "instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Square. 

Bragvon & Fenerti, Artists. Send 6c. for Catalogue, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with jndgme nt ene lett 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA EWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., Row’ York € ity. 


)}MBROIDERY HOOPS at Wholesale 
and Hetail. All sizes and first-class work. 
Retail price, 25 cents per set, postpaid. Wholesule 

price ene n on application. 
. E. LINCOLN, Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Ye 














SILKS for PATCHW(¢ RK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ai Pi 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 





Silk Goods for Patchwork. Elegant 


LA DIES Send 10¢, for Sample Pieces, 
” GE M SILK CO., y New Haven, Conn. 


Styles. 


“SWEET AS THE F ROSE. a 
Beautiful new set of Gilt Palettes, by mail, on recei pt 
of two 8c, stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. 


$12 A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 





Goerantens athome. Ad- 





a oo. E. Cineinuund ©. 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


whick renders the teeth white, the gums rosy 
breath swerrr. 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


and the b 
tartar 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SILK HOSIERY. 
Much Below Regular Price. 
Silk 
in all colors, suitable for Ball and 
Party wear. Also, a choice assortment of 
Richelieu Ribbed Hose, fashionable tints. 


At $3 per pair (former price, $5). 


Broadway and (9th St. 


Are offering a fine line of Ladies’ 
Hosiery, 








LADIES’ SUITS 
ROBES, 
DRESSMAKING. 


BRYANT 
33 EAST 20th STREET. 
$66 


a week in } your. own town. Terms and $ outfit 


free. Address H, Hatiert & Co., Portland, Maine. 
50 
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Morphine Habit C ured in 10 
to 20 Days. _No Pay until Cured, 
J.L. Srepuens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
It thoroughly removes 





Al Ne »w Chromo Cards for 83, name on, lic., 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. Hostep, Nassau, N.Y. 





NONPAREIL “WOVEN BROCHE” VELVETEEN. 


SPECIAL 
DESIGNS. 
FASHIONABLE .s 
COLORS. o( 


NONE GENUINE 


AC wR 
“NONPARELL » 
— TRADE MARK — 


{ YELVETEEN J 


FOR 
MOST 
STYLISH 
COSTUME. 


|Seg 
ad Oy. 


REGISTEREO CEMBER 6 .1g81.NO 8396 


Ni PAREIL-~ 


TERED DECEMBER 6 Tea! 
o* 
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qne SENUT 
‘NONPAREIL \ 


— TRACE MARK — 
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WITHOUT THIS STAMP, 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


For Sale by 


LORD & TAYLOR, 20th St., New York; R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston; 
AND OTHER LEADING RETAIL HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Jobbers supplied by the Agents, SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL OUR 


CY CLOPAC DIA 


OF 


Biblical Theological, & Ecclesiastical Literature. 


This 


BY THE 
Rev. JOHN MCLINTOCK, D.D., 
AND 
JAMES STRONG, 8S.T.D. 


work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 


Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects. 


Asa 





proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 


edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin- 
guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 
of the merits and value of the work: 


Rev. W G. T. Suepp, D.D. | Rev. C. P. Krautn, D.D. 

Rev. Wa. Apams, D.D. | Rev. E. A. Park, D.D. 

Rev. M. B. Anperson, D.D., LL.D. | Rev. Bishop T. A. Morais, D.D. 
Rev. W. B. Spracue, D.D. Rey. Bishop E. 8. Janzs, D.D. 

Rev. T. V. Moors, D.D. | Rev. Bishop Levi Scorr, D.D. 

Rev. R. D. Hirencock, D.D. | Rev. Bishop M. Simpson, D.D. 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. Rev. Bishop E. R. Ames, D.D. 

Rev. H. W. Bettows, D.D. Rev. Bishop Davis W. Crark, D.D. 
Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D. Rev. Bishop O. C. Baker, D.D. 
Rev. Turoporre D. Wootsey, D.D. Rev. Bishop Carvin Krnastry, D.D. 
Rev. Georce P. Fisner, D.D. Rev. Bishop E. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rev. Henry B. Smita, D.D. Rev. Josepa P. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rev. W. J. R. Taytor, D.D. Rev. W. L. Gage, D.D. 

Rev. WH. Campse.t, D.D. Rev. S. M. Varn, D.D. 

Rev. W. Nast, D.D. Rev. O.iver Crane, D.D. 

Rev. Pauipr Scuarr, D.D. Prof. G. L. Hotmgs, LL.D. 

Rev. J. P. Dursin, D.D. Bishop E. pe Scuwernirz, D.D. 
Rev. L. H. Atwater, D.D. Rev. Wa. E. Park, D.D. 

Rev. ABEL Srevens, LL.D. Rev. T. O. Summers, D.D. 

Rev. J. F Hurst, D.D. President W. L. Warren, D.D. 


Rev. 





Ww. Fatrrietp Warren, D.D. Rev. R. R. Surppen, D.D. 


All applications should be addressed to ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvusuisuers, 


Frank.in Square, New York. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 393) 
FOR FEBRUARY 


ConrTalns: 


The Frozen Fountain, 
Frontispiece Engraving 
Royal Academy Pict 


from Groree H. Boveuwron’s 


ure; 


The Wild Welsh Coast, 


By Wier Sixes. Illustrated by Harry Fenn; 


The Local Associations of Whittier’s 
Poems, 
By Georce M. Wire. Lilustrated; 
German Political Leaders, 
By Professor Hexsert Turtie. Iilustrated ; 
Artist Strolls in Holland— 
By Grorer H. Bouenton. 
and AuBey; 


Is 
Illustrated by Boveuton 


Our Birds and their Poets, 


By Putt. Rostnson ; 


| Maryland and the Far South in the Colonial 


Period, 


By Joun Fiske; 


Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constanok Fenimore Woot- 
son. Illustrated by Freperioxs; 
SHANDON BELLS, by Wu.1tam Brack. 
by Witttam SMALL; 


Illustrated 


Short Stories: 
THE SEQUEL TO AN OLD ROMANCE, by Ernest 
INGERSOLL; 
EUGENIE’S FETE-DAY, by A Worxtne-Girt; 
Poems 
By Euizanetu Srvart 
and M, V. Moone; 


Puetrs, Jorta C. R. Dorr, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Winter Gayeties of the Metropolis.—Tennyson's 
New Drama.—Mrs. Child’s Letters.—The 
thony Trollope; 





late An- 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 

Reminiscences of Thurlow Weed.—Experience of a 
Pioneer Family.—Negro Songs and Sermons.—An 
Epitaph.—The Modern David (Lavra D. Nicuo.s), 
Illustrated. 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Bescceveceoecescescessses $4 Ov 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
|} HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 0 00 
Any TWO above named ...... we 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ae 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN Se Seen 
One Year (52 Numbers)........ .-10 00 
Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 











or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxori.« with the first Number for November, 
and the Vol the Magazine with 
for June and December o 

Subscriptions will be e: 
each Periodic 


umes of the Numbers 


os ich year, 
red with the 
time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrerr’s Youne Prors.e sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Number of 


al current at the 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN 
weekly publicatio 
Biography, 
Trangin 


SQUARE 


uning 


LIBRARY: a 
n, cont r 4 
History, Fiction, : 
y from 10 to 25 





> cents per number. 
Harper’ 8 Franklin Square Library will be fur 
gratuitousiy on applic: 





ation to Harrce & Brorurns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ag HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
| BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE! Moopy’s NEW TaILor System of Drgss 


Curtine. D.W. Moody &Co, 31 Ww. 9th, Cineiunati,O,. 
“s OUGH ON RATS.” 


clears out rats, mice, 
‘pe r ‘day ay at hor ne. e. Samples worth $5 free. 


$5 0 $9 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES. 
Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellane ous works. 
Messrs. Hanrer & Brorners employ no ag 
the introduction of this Library; but will be p 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for til 
Send for Harper’s Franklin Square Librar; 


50 


Ask Drug gists for it. 
roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


It 





yraries, 
Catalogue 
Elegant Genuine | Cc hromo Cc ards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVL., NO. 5. 





’ YET 1 
FACETLE. 
A petvLant woman, who accidentally broke the han- 


dle of a china cup, rashly exclaimed that she wished 
none of them had handles. Later on it became neces- 


sary for the serving-maid to explain matters, and she 
proceeded to do so by saying, “ Indade, marm, and ye 
said ye'd prefare to hev the hanthels all off, and ye see 
I have done it rale noice.” 


| An old gentleman of eighty-four, and his bride, aged 

| ighty-two, entered a railway car the other day, and 
took a seat by the stove. A youth occupying the seat 

| in front says he overheard the following: 

| Ovp Gente an (to his bride). “* Who'sa ‘ittle lamb ?” 

|} Brune. “ Bofe of us.” 


Sieennipaliooienines 
“Waiter,” said a young civil engineer, after vainly 
struggling with knite and fork for fully ten minutes 
on-an alleged spring 

chicken, “‘ bring me a 














chilled steel wedge and 
a ‘heavy hammer, for 
I'minterested now, and 
am determined to see 
of what material this 
thing is made.” 


Under the heading 
*Old England in Ba- 
belsberg,” a Berlin pa- 
per relates an amusing 
story of a visit paid to 
the Emperor William's 
summer retreat by one 
of those - Englishmen 
who criticise and dis- 
parage everything they 
seg on the Continent, 
and never fail to assert 
that that is nothing to 
what they have in Eng- 
land. The Castellan’s 
fair daughter was bis 
guide. She began by 
showing him the par- 
terres, but as he plainly 
showed her that he did 
not believe gardening 
was exercised out of 
Great, Britain, she hur- 
ried in-doors and began 
conducting him round 


the imperial apart- 
ments. * But she could 
not extract ‘a * single 


word of approbation ; 
everything was grand- 
er in England. In de- 
gpair she docked him 
of at least half a dozen 
salons, and — brought 
him to the last room on 
; «the list—the Emperor’s 








A PIG IN A POKE. 


An old citizen in a country village being asked for 
a subscription toward repairing the fence of the grave- 
yard, declined, saying, “I subscribed toward improv- 
in’ that buryin’-ground nigh unto forty year ago, and 
my family hain’t had no benefit from it yet!” 
eS 


The following conversation is reported to have taken 
place between a minister and a widow—both of Aber- | 
ao The widow, who called upon the minister, seem- 
ed desirous of relieving her mind of something which 
oppressed her, at whici the reverend geutleman, wish- 
ing to hurry matters, exclaimed : 

* My good woman, you see I can be of no service to 
you till you tell me what it is that troubles you.” 

*“ Well, sir, I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married again.” 

* Oh, that is it! Let me see; that is pretty frequent 
—#urely. How many husbands have you had?” 

* Weel, sir,” she replied, in a tone less of sorrow than 
of bitterness, “ this is the fourth; I’m sure there’s nae 
wumman been sae tormented wi’ a set o’ deein’ men.” 

a 

“Do you realize—have you reflected over it—Ange- 
lina?” whispered Clarence to his betrothed. ‘Only 
two weeks more and we shall be one! But remember, 
darling, I am to be that one.” 

a 

James II., when Duke of York, made a visit to Mil- | 
ton out of curiosity. In the course of conversation the 
duke said to the poet that he thought his blindness was 
a judgment upon him because he had written against 
Charles L, the duke’s father. Milton replied: “If your | 
Highness thinks that misfortunes are indexes of the | 
wrath of Heaven, what must you think of your father’s 
— end? I have only lost my eyes. He lost his 
head,” 
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study. And here some- 
thing interested him 
immensely, viz.,.a col- 
lection of © walking- 
sticks. * Brightening up 
a bit, the poor girl told him the history of each, how they 
had come from all. parts of Germany as presents, al) 
except this one, which his Majesty cut himself .forty- 
one years ago, and is his inseparable companion whilst 
residing at Babelsberg. It was an ordinary -black- 
thorn, but it possessed some fascination for the Eng- 
lishman. ° He could not take his eyes off it; he handled 
it with veneration, he smiled at it with admiration, 
and he sighed as he replaced it with its fellows. ‘Whilst 
the girl was locking the door of the imperial study, he 
whispered in her ear, “‘1°ll give you.a thousand marks 
for the Emperor's favorite walking-stick.” 

The young lady indignantly refused to listen to the 
proposal. 

“Two thousand,” he murmured, anxionsly. 

“T'll call my father if you don’t go away at ounce,” 
was her reply. 

* Five thousand !” 

* Father !” 

“Ten thousand !” 

“ Father!* Murder! Help! . Police!” screamed the 
girl, and scuttled down-stairs and away. 

The Englishman also retreated. Next day the Cas- 
tellan informed Colonel Von Lindequist, an imperial 
adjutant, of «the circumstance, and on his Majesty’s 
return from Gastein he was also made acquainted with 
the story.” The Emperor laughed heartily at it, and 
said: ‘ What a pity 1 wasn't there. I wonld have sold 
the stick with pleasure. Ten thousand marks would 
have made a nice addition to the Pensioners’ Fund.” 





Smati Ho_pines—Babies. 

It is a good thing to witness a brand-new play, be- 
cause there is po danger of the idiot behind you tell- 
ing his friend what's going to happen next. 
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THE FRENCH FLATS SYSTEM “AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

THIRD FLOOR.—YouNG Rowptyson 16 A SPLENDID YOUNG FELLOW, HIS ONLY SERIOUS FAILING IS THAT I} 
IMAGINES HE-OAN PLAY TUF Vio1in. — IX CONSRQUENOK, HE WORKS AWAY.AT IT aT ALL Hours. Le 1s aby 
ASSISTED IN HIS LABORS BY HIS PROFESSOR, THE OKLEBRATED-HeRk SOREKOHYSKL ~ * . 
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SECOND FLOoR.—O.p Mr. Fitznoa Honeson 1s RatTuFR A Testy OLD GentLeMaN. He HATES MANY 
THINGS, BUT MuSIO AnOvVE ALL OTHERS. HF MAS JUST SETTLED DOWN AFTER PINNER FOR A Quiet Cigar, Lacxp 
Tea, AND THE PERUSAL OF u18 PareR, WHEN SUDDENLY— 
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E WAY AND Looks THE OTHER. 





First FLroor.—Henre ane A party or Youne Peorie ronp or Opéna-povrre Musio. Try ane To pre- 
FORM TUE LATEST EXTRAVAGANCE IN PUBLIO FOR A OUARITABLE PUBPOSE, AND MEET EVERY EVENLNG FOR PRACTICE. 





